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COMMENT 


BEGINNING with the issue of August 16th, Mr. 
Norman Hapcoop will take charge of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY. 





A Report on New Haven 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, having 
examined into the condition and recent proceed- 
ings of the New Haven road, has made a long 
report which contains these passages: 

The present management started out with the pur- 
pose of controlling the transportation facilities of 
New England; in the aceomplishment of this purpose 
it bought what must be had and paid what must be 
paid. . Any betterment of railroad conditions in 
New England must begin with the assurance that 
the New Haven management will act not only pru- 
dently, but, above all, within the letter and spirit 
of the law. 

That is to say the New Haven must give up 
trying to be a monopoly and be content to be a 
railroad. 

It is a step in that direction that Mr. Mretien 
has resigned the presidency of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, though that road is still a part of the 
New Haven system and may continue to be so. 
A government suit to undo some things that have 
been done by the New Haven is likely to be an- 
other step. But the way out is; not at all clear 
yet. There has been cruel wastes in the pursuit 
of monopoly, but there has also been good work 
done. There is an enormous property, heavily 
burdened but not overwhelmed, with obligations. 
The commission finds that the physical plant of 
the New Haven has been very well maintained; 
that its passenger service is the best, barring 
accidents, that comes into New York; that pas- 
senger fares are lower in New England than else- 
where in the United States; that its freight 
service is almost as good as that of the Pennsyl- 
vania and equal to that of the Baltimore & Ohio; 
that the passenger service of the Boston & Maine 
has improved under New Haven’s management. 

The commission thinks the New Haven should 
get rid of its trolley lines, but it does not recom- 
mend the separation of New Haven and Boston 
& Maine. Its general conclusion is in these words: 

It would seem to be perfectly apparent that, if 
this monopoly is suffered to exist, there must be some- 
where a power of regulation which is coextensive with 
the monopoly. In other words, the federal govern- 
ment must assume jurisdiction over the maintenance 
and operation of these railroads in so far as may be 
necessary to secure to the public a proper service. 


Judge Cohalan 

A legislative committee has heard evidence about 
Judge CouaLan and his dealings with Mr. Con- 
NoLLY, and found favorably to Judge ConaLan, 
The proceedings, on the whole, seem overmuch di- 
rected to the dissipation of the claims of Mr. 
ConnoLiLy to be a righteous man. That is well 
enough, but the public is more interested in the 
Judge than in his accuser. 


Farmers’ Loans and Government 

The visit of our Agricultural Commission to 
Europe is an incident thoroughly representative 
of the time. Coming at last to recognize that 
eur resources of arable land are limited, though 
still far from being fully used, or even fully oc- 
cupied, rothine is more natural than that we 





should inquire of older peoples how they make the 
most of lands that have been cultivated for ages. 
We are simply fulfilling, in this and other ways, 
the prophecies of MacauLay and pE TocQUEVILLE 
and Brycr and others who have understood how 
much the frontier has had to do with our pros- 
perity. 

Our commissioners should learn much, par- 
ticularly about the proper care of land. In Ire- 
land, Sir Horace Piunkerr alone should prove 
worth the going there to see—all the more so 
because he has been over here and looked into 
our own agricultural ways. 

As we understand it, however, this commission, 
a government affair, wanted especially to learn 
about the devices of European farmers for bor- 
rowing money cheaply by combining to secure 
credit. Something may, no doubt, be learned 
about that also. Some of the European loan 
associations have had considerable experience, 
which may well be worth studying. 

We shall, however, leave something better left 
unlearned if, because our commission is govern- 
mental, and has been made much of by foreign 
governments, we get the notion that financing 
agriculture is a proper governmental enterprise. 
It is not so considered in Europe. There is no 
reason on earth why it should be so considered 
over here—any more than that government should 
finance any other form of private enterprise. There 
is every reason why our farmers should, like those 
of various European countries, combine and co- 
operate to get lower rates on the money they need 
to borrow. The rates many of them pay are still, 
for various reasons, too high. There is no reason, 
either, why government should not coéperate, and 
no doubt that zovernment, State and national, 
will readily enact any legislation needed to facili- 
tate such combination and codperation. The 
principle of it is already successfully exhibited 
in our building and loan associations. We are 
not even without examples of it among the 
farmers themselves. But it would be anything 
but a service to farmers to spread the notion that 
this is something for government itself to do. 
Government probably can not do it. It certainly 
ought not to do it. It will do more harm than 
good if it ever seems to attempt anything more 
than to procure information and offer plans which 
will aid farmers to do it for themselves. 


Don’t Look Qualified 

Governor Suuzer’s nomination of CHaries J. 
Cuase, of Croton, and Wituiam E. Lerrixnawett, 
of Watkins, to be members of the Up-State Public 
Service Commission has not been received with 
favor. Mr. Case is a locomotive engineer; Mr. 
LEFFINGWELL is a hotel-keeper and an energetic 
Democrat. Both are worthy men, so far as ap- 
pears, but there is a searcity of fact on which to 
base belief that either of them is qualified for 
the fifteen-thousand-dollar job he has landed. 


A Fight Behind the Barn 

The Balkan fighters do not advertise. The 
newspapers, as a rule, are disgusted with them, 
and inclined to let them proceed, unheralded, the 
way gone by the eats of Kilkenny. That is all 
the papers can do, for the Balkan brethren seem 
to have little more concern for the hopes of cor- 
respondents than the Japanese had in their war 
with Russia. Accordingly, up to the time of this 
writing very little has got out about the fight 
between Bulgaria and the Greeks and Servians. 
But it seems to be a very earnest fight, directed 
to the enforcement of a joint resolution of the 
Greeks and Servians that Bulgaria shall not hog 
all the best of the loot distrained from Turkey. 

It must be admitted that the late allies do wise- 
ly to minimize publication of their differences. 
If they can fight them out behind the barn of 
Europe and reappear with a settlement, it is the 
best way. To appeal to arbitrators would be to 
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risk the loss of the whole disputed spoil. They 
can trust no one, not even one another. It would 
be a great missionary work to send a company of 
experienced arbitrators to the Balkans to help 
those impulsive and atilicted people divide their 
winnings. It could be done. Our own great 
country has the necessary men. For, after all, 
where is there such a company of practised de- 
ciders as our umpires of baseball? It is sorrowful 
to think how much good a few of them could do 
in pacifying the Balkans if the Balkans would 
only submit to their judgment. 

Meanwhile we know very little about what has 
happened. What is much more unusual, hardly 
anybody pretends to know. The editorials in 
the papers, though from habit sapient, are from 
necessity not only vague, but brief. One gathers 
only that there has been savage fighting, probably 
on a big seale, among the allies of yesterday 
Bulgaria alone on one side, Greece and Servia, 
with little Montenegro sympathizing, on the other 
—over their spoils. Bulgaria seems to have been 
getting the worst of it, and finally Rumania has 
cut in, declared war on Bulgaria, and crossed her 
border. So it looks like sueeess for the effort to 
make Bulgaria listen to some reasons. 

And that is very necessary, for permanent peace 
for such a region as the Balkans can hardly be at- 
tained without the utmost attention to the claims 
of race in any partitioning of soil, difficult as that 
may be. Religions, too, must not be neglected. 
Their collisions have filled countless graveyards. 
But nothing is quite like blood for stirring men 
up to pride and ambition and combativeness. 


The Underworld of National Politics 

Although averse to anticipating the outeomes of 
judicial inquiries, we make bold to do so in the 
matter of the lobby investigation. We confi- 
dently predict that the Senate committee will find 
that there is and has always been a lobby—no, a 
lot of lobbies—at work on national legislation. 
We predict that the House committee, if there is 
one, will arrive at the same astounding and horri- 
fying conclusion. President Witson will aceord- 
ingly not be impeached for calling’ attention to 
something that exists not merely in connection 
with our national legislature, but with every other 
legislature in the country, if not in the world. 
We are almost, in fact, tempted to predict that no 
minority report will try to define “lobby ” in such 
a way as to exclude, say, the representatives of the 
sugar people and of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Really, the most surprising thing about the 
whole business so far is the apparent surprise 
oceasioned by it. Were there any among us who 
actually doubted if there was such a thing as 
lobbying? If there were, then let us all follow in 
a way the Senators’ evample. As they solemnly 
reported to what extent they had individually been 
lobbied, let us all ask ourselves whether or not we 
have ever attempted any lobbying. A lot of us 
will be surprised to have to admit the extent of 
our endeavors in that line. 

This is not meant as making light of the in- 
quiry or of the specific disclosures before the Sen- 
ate committee; of course, when we speak of lobby- 
ing as well-nigh universal, we make the term 
cover practically all forms of private influence 
upon legislators, no matter to what ends directed. 

Some of the revelations have indeed been sur- 
prising; Mr. 
especially, and many of Muuiatc’s still unecon- 
tirmed confessions. But are they not surprising 
mainly beeause we haven’t thought much about 
the matter? Ought we not to have remembered 
that every conspicuous man and every important 
event in politics is hungrily watched by sharpers 
and adventurers, obscurely trained, like common 
thieves or pickpockets, te get their living from 
them? Do we not know, from mere knowledge of 
human nature, that politics always has an ample 
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underworld of its own? Surely we do not need to 
go to Washington to find that out; one’s own city 
or town or village is quite sufficient, if one keeps 
one’s eyes open, to prove it. 

Investigating underworlds is troublesome busi- 
ness, and seldom more than moderately successful. 
But it is often best, and sometimes necessary, to 
undertake it, notwithstanding. One smiles at the 
Senate’s original idea of covering in two weeks 
the entire underworld of national politics. But 
the investigation is started, and it will find no 
logical place to stop until it is, humanly speaking, 
complete. To be that, it must examine every 
form of influence on the government that is not 
entirely public. 


At Keokuk, Iowa 

Doubtless the aeroplane at present stands for 
the future to more minds than anything else does. 
It came superbly heralded and imagined. There 
was probably never a time since men began to 
have visions at all when they did not imagine the 
ultimate future, in this world or the next, as more 
or less a period when men should fly. 

Think of comparing the realization of that 
dream with a mere prosaic dam—a thing that 
men and beavers have patched up immemorially! 

But think of the Keokuk dam, across the 
Mississippi—and then think again. Think of the 
enormous power, which is also heat and light. 
which by long patience and industry, and brains 
and will, has been thus forever captured and tamed 
to the uses of millions. Think of what the “ white 
coal” of little Switzerland already does for her, 
and of the immense river force of the two Amer- 
icas, as yet hardly challenged—and of many other 
dams the Mississippi itself can leap without the 
slightest impairment of its energy! Remember our 
vanishing forests, our recklessly increasing coal 
consumption. See if it does not look reasonable 
to conjecture that the rivers may yet yield us, in 
the long run, more of power and achievement than 
the air can-—more than anything else, indeed, 
until such time as we harness the tides. 


The Mayor and the “ Movies” 

Mayor GayNnor’s defense of the “ movies ” before 
the owners and exhibitors thereof had a decidedly 
favorable reception. Even when he paid his re- 
spects to the clergymen and others, “who are 
much -better than the rest of us,” and who said 
some of the “movies” were bad, that broad- 
minded audience remained admirably complacent. 
The first thing we know the Mayor will be telling 
the bakers to their faces that bakers’ bread is all 
right, or the undertakers that, say what they please, 
there’s nothing like a real handsome funeral. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, the Mayor 
was, in the main and on the whole, dead right 
about the “movies.” Of course, there may have 
been and may still be some bad ones. The 
creators of them are artists after their kind, and 
all kinds of artists occasionally offend people’s 
moral senses and present things that children 
would be better for not seeing. There is need of 
some supervision, no doubt, particularly in this 
country, where children see pretty nearly every- 
thing their elders do. But “movies” offend far 
less and less often than other kinds of shows. As 
the Mayor remarks, parents and uncles take chil- 
dren to them much oftener than to other shows, 
and the managers of the “ movies ” know it. They 
are not eager to risk half their patronage from 
devotion to realism or artistic freedom or any of 
the other things that mean over-exciting passages 
in books or questionable scenes on the stage. 

To tell the truth, “movies” are at present so 
simple and cheap and enjoyable that we almost 
hate to see their higher possibilities studied. We 
almost hate to hear that a “ movey ” opera has been 
written. We are almost loath to see this new 
amusement of the people taken hold of by fashion 
and high art. We can’t help recalling what the 
regular stage was when it was simple and popular, 
and what fashion and conscious art did to it when 
they got hold of it. 


Are We Americans Impatient ? 

Plenty among ourselves, and most foreigners, 
seem to think so. We are certainly often in a 
hurry; go fast, eat fast, (most of us), make quick 
decisions, in many ways show our love of speed, of 
expedition. While a few visitors have lately de- 
murred to the charge, most visitors have found 
our cities in a perpetual state of rush. 

But is that quite being impatient? Do we not, 
on the contrary, actually show extraordinary pa- 
tience in what we often submit to in order to 
secure expedition itself. Some foreigners have 
even found us eulpably patient with overcrowded 
trains and street-cars, for instance. 
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Haven’t we also shown a good deal of patience 
—wise patience, perhaps, but patience none the 
less—as a whole people? Maybe California will be 
cited to the contrary but did the rest of us show 
many signs of excitement? Maybe the abrogation 
of the Russian treaty is mentioned, but it is only 
fair to recall that that treaty was pretty old, and 
that the discontent with it was fairly old, too, 
and among some of us very acute. 

Anyhow, Mexico is enough to set against these 
instances. We repeat, patience has probably been 
wise, but we have certainly shown it. Two ad- 
ministrations, though both seriously troubled by 
Mexico’s state, have waited and hoped steadfastly. 
Texans of the border have complained, not without 
reason, but the country has not once got really ex- 
cited, the hand of government has not been forced. 

It has been, in truth, a remarkable patience, and 
a creditable. 


Eugenic Marriages 

A news item from Lynn, Massachusetts, notes 
that a clergyman there who announced in May 
that he would marry no one who could not bring 
a health-certificate from a doctor has since had 
no applications for his services as a marrier. 

That is natural. People about to marry are 
not going to bother to get certificates of health 
because this or that clergyman thinks it suitable. 
If this detail of eugenics is to work at all, it must 
be part of a license system, enforced by the civil 
authorities. 


The New Broom in California 

Miss Herten ‘Topp, of the California Civie 
League (formerly State Factory Inspector in Il- 
linois), has been in these parts on business con- 
nected with a Federal suffrage amendment, and 
makes interesting assertions about the effect of 
woman suffrage in California. She says: 

The right to vote’ has positively given the woman 
of forty a new lease of life. Her husband ‘is just 
beginning to reap the rewards of industry. He is 
sought to serve on committees and the school board. 
The wife’s work is over—she has servants to do it 
now. Her children are away at school or at work. 

Suddenly an entirely new field of usefulness has 
opened to her. She is getting a new bonnet and at- 
tending council meetings. She is talking polities at 
teas and sewing societies and at home after dinner. 

Among the laws which women have caused to 
be passed in California are “ a minimum wage com- 
mission with power to investigate books of any 
business and appoint a trade board for each in- 
dustry.” Also a law for pensions for widowed 
mothers. Of another law, she says: 

The heaith certificate law, which the women ad- 
vocated, required medical examinations of both women 
and men before marriage, but as it was passed by the 
Legislature it applies only to men. 


She tells of other laws, and goes on to say: 


The men are still back of the women to advise 
them, but the women are doing the hard work. At 
the last elections we could not furnish enough women 
speakers. They were wanted at every gathering, and 
voters could not be attracted to meetings without 
them. 


California is going to be—is already—a very 
interesting subject of study for Eastern people. 


Travel should set strong toward “the coast” this’ 


coming year. There is much to see there and 
much to discuss. 


Every Man to His Trade 

Report says Mr. Bryan will start out this week 
on a six weeks’ lecture tour in the West, leaving 
the helm of State in the competent hands of 
Professor Joun Bassett Moore. 

It seems unusual, but probably no one will ob- 
ject. Mr. Bryan is a very unusual Secretary of 
State. 


Useless Army Posts and Navy-Yards 

Secretary of War Garrison starts this week on 
a five weeks’ tour to inspect army posts. This 
trip, says a Washington despatch, “is preliminary 
to a plan for the elimination of the many useless 
army posts and the concentration of the army in 
less scattered units upon a military instead of 
a political and ‘pork barrel’ basis.” 

People who réad the papers know about these 
useless posts, most of them survivors of frontier- 
day conditions, which are now rated as the great- 
est source of waste and inefficiency in the army. 
Not only does it cost much money to maintain 
them, but our little army is spread out all over 
the country, in bunches too small for advanced 
military instruction, in order that there may be 
soldiers and bands in all these little posts to give 
entertainment to the neighbors and to help local 
trade. 


It is hard to get rid of them and save this 
expense, because behind every one there is a Con- 
gressman who objects to anything prejudicial to 
the interests of his district. Mr. Garrison knows 
this difficulty, but he has hopes. He will go as 
far as the powers of his office permit to cut off 
these suckers and distribute the army on a mili- 
tary basis. And what he can not do himself, he 
hopes Congress can be induced to order done. 
And though Congress has refused before now, he 
is going to try again and try hard. 

We wish that Secretary DANIELS showed as much 
zeal in getting rid of the useless navy-yards as 
Mr. Garrison does about the useless army posts. 
Brother Daniets thinks more in terms. of voters 
than Mr. Garrison does. He seems disposed to 
cleave to the useless navy-yards that cost so much 
and do so little, and of course he finds Con- 
gressional support for that disposition. 


Rumania and Caviare 

Rumania, having crossed the Danube in force, 
it behooves us perhaps to know her better. She 
has waded into Bulgaria, it seems, to possess her- 
self of twenty-five hundred square miles of ter- 
ritory which, she holds, were coming to her by 
previous agreement. with Bulgaria as a reward 
for remaining neutral during the Turco-Balkan 
war. 

Which looks as though Rumania was fairly 
keen at a bargain. 

We have a diplomatic acquaintance with her and 
send a minister—at present Mr. Jackson, of New 
Jersey—to her capital, and pay him ten thousand 
dollars a year to be polite in our name. Mr. 
Know es, of Delaware, who now represents us in 
Bolivia, was Mr. Jackson’s predecessor in 
Bucharest, and it is at his suggestion, the papers 
say, that Secretary Reprietp and Fish Commis- 
sioner SmirH are about to stock the’ Delaware 
River with three car-loads of Rumanian sturgeon. 
As we all know, sturgeon produce ecaviare, which 
is now pretty dear, so that you pay a dollar at 
a restaurant for just a little. That is one reason 
why there are no sturgeon left in the Delaware 
River, nor yet in the Hudson. They have been 
fished out, and largely for their spawn. If Mr. 
JoHN Bicetow were still alive he would remind 
us that there were plenty of sturgeon in the 
Hudson River when he was a boy, but that then 
the Hudson was a clean river. But now it isn’t, 
and very likely the Delaware isn’t, either, and 
perhaps the Rumanian sturgeon may not like it. 

But, anyhow, it is ereditable to Mr. Reprieip 
to make this effort to bring caviare and the simple 
life a little closc. together, and perhaps if the 
imported sturgeon do flourish it may help Con- 
gress to see that ministers and ambassadors are 
some good and to vote them more liberal allow- 
ances. 


The Tall Gray Hat 

The gray tall hat was a popular thing in this 
country in the ’70’s, as many a reader will remember.— 
Springfield Republican. 

Alas! not “many a reader.” 

Some readers. 

To be sure, there were 50,000 veterans at Gettys- 
burg, and they remembered the sixties, let alone 
the seventies. But the country was scraped to 
get them. Comparatively few people remember 
the tall gray hats—gray plugs, if the Republican 
will excuse us—of the seventies. ~ But they were 
fine hats, and if, as our neighbor hears, they have 
returned to earth this year in London, it is a good 
thing, and makes for peace and settled order, and 
we hope they have come for a long stay. 

The Hon. Joun G. Caruiste, of Kentucky, used 
to live and move in such a hat. So did all the 
college boys who could raise the necessary money. 
The gray top-hat is the lawful descendant of the 
old and beautiful bell-crowned gray beavers of 
the days of the great-grandfathers of such of us 
as had them. They never should have lapsed. It 
is a good sign if they are back in London this 
year, and may be seen in New York next year, 
and in Philadelphia and Chicago, maybe, in 1915. 
Any embellishment that man €an put forth he 
should put forth now. He never was so on trial. 
There never was so much doubt, among persons 
competent to enforce their doubts, whether he is 
either necessary or desirable. If he can attain 
even a decorative value he had better reach for 
it. The girls of late have seemed to monopolize 
all the sensations of apparel. If Destiny has 
thrown back the gray_plug like a life-preserver to 
disappearing man, he had better scramble for it. 
He needs all the helps there are to keep his head 
above the great flood of rivalry and disparage- 
ment that surges on to sweep him out of sight. 
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The Decay of Reading 


THERE is no doubt in the mind of any careful ob- 
server but that the age of reading is over and some 
one should chant its dirge. The age when most of us 
led a double life, the comparatively trivial life of our 
own daily affairs; our tasks and pleasures, our 
thoughts and affections; and that far grander life 
alongside where we lived with the great thinkers 
and wielders of words. 

Like all things mortal, reading -has run its course. 
Beginning as a wide-spread general cult with the in- 
vention of printing and the great subsequent outburst 
of expression during the Renaissance in Italy and 
the Elizabethan period in England, it probably reached 
its culmination in the Victorian era and then began 
to die slowly by suffocation. 

But what a period that was when every one read! 
Who has not heard his grandmother tell of the time 
when * Pickwick Papers ” was appearing in some Eng- 
lish magazine and when the impatient readers has- 
tened down to the arriving steamers to get the next 
instalment of the magazine, and then, because no one 
could wait to go on with the book, how the whole 
family gathered round the lamp-lit center-table while 
one read aloud. To know in those days how Sam 
Weller, Rebecca, and Quentin Durward and Amelia 
were faring was a part of life, a necessary enlarge- 
ment of experience and fulness of being. How every 
one reveled in “In Memoriam ” and, alas! also in the 
“Tdylls of the King.” In those days, too, reading had 
a certain distinction. It was a mark of birth and 
breeding; it meant a cultured and leisurely back- 
ground instead of being, as it is to-day, the cheapest 
of all diversions. It meant in those days that the 
farmer in his shirt sleeves was more than a generation 
back of one. To-day it usually means that one can not 
afford a motor-car, boats, and a country place. In- 
stead of a distinction it is perhaps the most plebeian 
of pursuits. If one puts the culmination of the read- 
ing period, the height of its fullest glory, at about 
1860, the first sign of decay came when dilettantism 
entered; when reading took the form of narrow cults 
and fastidious, eclectic taste. In 1868 and later 
SWINBURNE was an Oxford cult, and later on Oscar 
WILDE was another. The exquisite and rare in read- 
ing, on the one side, and the technical, on the other, 
took the place of the broad, normal reading which by 
reflecting enlarged life, 

The next step in the downfall of reading was 
specialization. The multiplication of books was so 
phenomenal that one who desired to excel could do 
so, not as an all-round cultivated human being, but 
only as a specialist—one who concentrated on a given 
form or department of literature. The general reader 
ceased to exist for general reading and literary 
knowledge was no longer a mark of culture, but a 
mark of lazy drifting, of filling up leisure with no 
objective point in view. 

Then, too, a general reader was totally out of touch 
with his generation. Men were not concerned to find 
out what others had thought so much as to live them- 
selves. If this was the tendency just after the 
giorious early eighties, the period after the advent 
of nineteen hundred was the final filling in of the 
grave of the noble old habit of general reading. 

“One way to dislike literature is to read news- 
papers and magazines.” as Jomn AyscoucH has told 
us. Printing is now used for a totally different pur- 
pose than the perpetuation of literature. It is now 
used to convey information. Technical books, books 
of direct and useful information, guide books, expense 
books, histories, political doctrines, all these books 
for specialists are written, published, bought, and— 
one will not say, read—but used. News is flashed 
round the world, especially idle and vulgar gossip 
and details of crimes. Current fiction, which is a kind 
of opiate to while away dull moments or to put the 
sleepless to sleep, still has a vogue. But the book 
which reflects life in its entirety has no public; wit- 
ness the microscopic circle who have read the novels 
of MEREDITH, JAMES, CONRAD, and GALSworTHy. Not 
one of these writers could support himself by his 
books. MEREDITH was a publisher’s adviser until 
toward the end of his life he inherited money. None 
of the other three has depended entirely upon his 
normal literary work for support, and this is because 
there are not enough general readers left in the world 
to profit by its great thinkers. 

One of the great American publishers has set it 
down as established fact that there are not one 
hundred thousand people in the United States who 
can read a good book. On the other hand, living, in 
the sense of multiplied experience, has enormously in- 
creased. People compass the face of the earth and 
hasten hither and yon, seeing the world and the 
peoples of the world. A leveling process is spreading, 
Differences of taste, of standards, of life and habit, 
are smoothed out. Everybody is more or less alike 
the world over, and everybody is doing and feeling, at 
the expense of thinking. The only thinking effectively 
done is specialized and departmental thinking. In 
philosophy one gets Pragmatism or anti-Pragmatism, 
the new Realism or the old Idealism and factional dis- 
cussions and verbal quibbles. In religion one comes 
upon’ innumerable warring sects and emphasis upon 
half-truths. But one has but to turn back for an 
hour to old books of broad and general wisdom to 
realize how technical and unprofitable for the nourish- 
ment of the life itself is modern technical philosophy 

and sectarian religions. Compare the general effect 
on the spirit of PLato’s Dialogues or the Discourses 
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of Eprcterus with Russeti’s Philosophical Essays, 
though these are among the more inspiring of modern 
essays of the sort. One comes from the latter having 
criticized a way of thought, but from the former one 
comes refreshed by the life more abundant. 

As to poetry, which is sublimated religion and 
philosophy, it is a great question whether it will keep 
life in its body another century. It is a fact that 
poets have to pay to have their work published. 
MereEbITH paid for every line of verse he published in 
book form. Brown1iNe for over thirty years paid fo- 
his. If men of such profound genius, making the su- 
preme gift to the race, must pay publishers and editors 
for the privilege of giving, it is but natural that the 
minor givers should pay. ‘The reason they pay is that 
reading as a habit is in the sere and yellow leaf. No 
one has time to read. 

This age has many gifts: wireless and aviation, 
motor-boats and motor-cars, every possible invention 
to facilitate notion. It is, as President Fintay told 
the graduates of a boy’s school, the tele-Victorian age, 
the age of the conquest of distance. But the near 
things, the closeness of family ties, the roots struck 
deep into the little plot of soil, the ancestral homes, 
the fuller consciousness of the slower processes of 
growth—these have gone by the board with the decay 
of reading. 

Louise COLLIER WILLCOX. 





Correspondence 
INS AND OUTS OF LIQUOR LAWS 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky, June 17, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—For a good many years I have admired 
HARPER’S WEEKLY for its ability to put a whole lot 
of mearing into a very few words, and I do not think 
that this ability was ever better displayed than in 
the following sentences: 

“Tt is not enough for a liquor law that it should 
mean well. It must do good or die.” 

I believe that if the prohibitionists could be per- 
suaded that goodness must go hand in hand with 
common-sense we would be very much farther ad- 
vanced toward the solution of the liquor problem 
from the legislative standpoint, but I am convinced 
that the majority of those who believe that wide- 
spread prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages consider it rather creditable to 
themselves to discard logic and the lessons of past 
experience. 

It has been the custom of anti-prohibitionists to 
refer to the prohibitionists as fanatics, and while I 
will not deny that there is evidence of fanaticism in 
the utterances of the prohibitionists, there is at the 
same time ample proof of a canniness that is charac- 
teristic of very shrewd men or cunning lunatics. This 
canniness is exemplified in the almost weird attitude 
of the prohibitionists in regard to the purchase, pos- 
session, and use of alccholic beverages. 

In your editorial, entitled “The Liquor Laws That 
Miss Their Mark,” you speak of conditions in Texas 
and the injustice that is done in attempting to pre- 
vent members of German clubs from enjoying their 
favorite beverage, beer, in company. However, there 
is no law in Texas against the use, purchase, and 
possession of liquors, and while there may be spas- 
modie attempts to interfere with the personal free- 
dem of some of the German clubs, there will be no 
effort to prevent the use of alcoholic liquors by the 
German-Americans or any other citizens of Texas out- 
side of the insane and penal institutions. 

Texas recently gained a good deal of notoriety 
through the passage of a “temperance” law. The 
Tegislature passed and the Governor signed, however 
reluctantly, a measure to prevent the shipping of 
liquor into the “dry” counties of Texas, but the 
prohibitionists who were pushing the bill took cog- 
nizance of the fact that Congress had passed a bill 
over the President’s veto, preventing the interstate 
shipment of liquors into States that had laws against 
the shipping of liquor into “dry” territory. 

Having this national law, the Webb law, in mind, 
the prohibitionists added to the bill the proviso that 
interstate shipments of liquor were not to be inter- 
fered with. 

In other words, Texas has prohibited the shipping 
of liquor from the “wet” parts of Texas to the 


“dry dy of Texas, and has created thereby a 
market. for liquor-dealers located outside of the State 


of Texas, and providing, of course, a sure and certain 
channel whereby the demands of the consumers in 
Texas for aleoholic beverages shall be supplied. 

South Carolina has a law against permitting the 
shipping of liquor into most of her counties; however, 
there are several counties into which interstate ship- 
ments of liquor are not permitted, but in each of the 
counties from which interstate shipments are barred 
the State has dispensaries to provide for meeting the 
demand of the people for liquor. 

In North Dakota certain newspapers are making 
the claim that the State-wide prohibition law of 
North Dakota is being violated by liquor-dealers in 
Minnesota and other “wet” territory, but these 
papers have overlooked the fact that the prohibition 
law of North Dakota was passed by prohibitionists, 
and that this law was so drawn as to make the inter- 
state shipment of liquors into North Dakota legal. 
The same is true of other “dry” States. 

In Kentucky we have a law against the shipping 
ef liquor into “dry” territory. but it is expressly 


_ provided that one may carry into “dry” territory 


alcoholic beverages not only for himself, but for his 
friends, and the Court of Appeals has decided that 
liquor may be shipped from other States into “dry” 
counties for personal use. 

That the Webb law has had some effect in this 
State is due to the fact that the law to prevent the 
shipping of liquor into the “dry” parts of Kentucky 
was passed long before the Webb bill was ever heard 
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of, and the Legislature has had no opportunity to 
amend the State law. 

Maine and Kansas are veterans in the prohibition 
column, and have piled Jaw on top of law in futile 
attempts to make the mere prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages appear to 
lessen the consumption of alcoholic beverages in these 
States, but liquor can be shipped legally to individuals 
in either of these States after all these years of mis- 
directed effort. 

In a magazine article Dr, Henry Smith Williams 
hit the nail squarely on the head when he said that 
prohibition owes its continued life to the fact that it 
does not prohibit. 

T have had the pleasure frequently of asking the 
prohibitionists why they did not offer laws to put 
penalties of fine and imprisonment upon the user, 
possessor, and purehaser of liquor in prohibition ter- 
ritory. I have been informed that it is not the pur- 
pose of the prohibitionists to prevent the use of 
alcoholic beverages, but merely to prevent the legal 
manufacture and sale of these beverages. 

In other words, they are asking the people of this 
country to accept the illegal manufacture and sale of 
liquor in lieu of the legal manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages. They have the audacity to ask 
the government to give up $200,000,000 a year rev- 
enue, to confiscate the established property of men 
now engaged in the legal manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages, and they demand this loss of 
revenue and this robbery of citizens in the face of 
their own acknowledgment that a law that would 


.prevent the purchase, possession, and use of alcoholic 


beverages would break down the whole prohibition 
movement in America. I am, sir, 
T. M. Gremore, 
President National Model License League. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND MEXICO 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
S1r,—In a recent leading article you say, speaking 
of the Monroe doctrine: 


“One has but to contemplate what might, what 
surely would, have happened in South and Central 
America during these many years but for the restraint 
enforced by our great declaration, to appreciate the 
magnitude of the indebtedness of the feeble sister re- 
publics to our own powerful nation.” 


Now, will you allow one of the readers of your 
periodical, one who has hardly missed a single num- 
ber for nearly forty years, so state in its columns his 
dissent with above proposition. 

The Monroe doctrine, like the Constitution of these 
United States, is no doubt a wise and venerable insti- 
tution. Both instruments in their time were the best 
preduct of patriotic human thought; but is it not 
about time to consider, speaking of the doctrine, 
whether it still fulfils the noble purpose of protecting 
the feeble sister republics and incidentally how far 
oes it promote the interests of the United States and 
ita citizens? 

As to the Central-American republics and even as to 
Mexico, the most enthusiastic adherents of the Monroe 
doctrine concede that they are republics in name only. 
In fact any one who would care to inform himself 
would find that they are the most badly governed 
countries in the world. They are governments by 
revolution and some of them have become and are be- 
coming governments by assassination. Republican 
government in countries where a white minority has 
to continuously struggle with aboriginal races for the 
supremacy is an impossibility. 

Take Mexico. It is little more than a century since 
it declared its independence, which it attained in 1821. 
Has it had during all these years a republican gov- 
ernment in any true sense. The nearest it ever came 
to republican ideals was when it elected Madero by 
what was considered an honest election. But even 
this election was tainted by the foisting of Pino Suarez 
as vice-president on the unwilling electorate. 

Revolution had followed revolution until the French 
intervention. The United States, living up to the Mon- 
roe doctrine, made Napoleon the Little abandon 
Mexico, and the Mexicans executed their emperor. An 
interval of relative quiet under Juarez and Lordo de 
Tojada, even that interrupted by the turbulent activi- 
ties of the then revolutionary and later pacifier Por- 
firio Diaz, and then the thirty years of tranquillity 
under the last-named president. Diaz was called 
President; the word sounds so republican. But every 
one knows he was actually governing more absolutely 
than the Czar of Russia or the Sultan of Turkey. He 
established order and tranquillity; but did not know 
how to give perpetuity to his government nor wise 
economic Jaws, nor how to maintain justice between 
rich and poor, and the greater part of Mexico re- 
joiced when revolution called him to account. 

Now did the United States act so very wisely when 
it compelled the abandonment of Mexico by the French 
and its return to republican form of government? In 
view of the uncompromising stand which this govern- 
ment takes against intervention, one must be excused 
for doubting it. It is perfectly right when it shrinks 
from the task which a doctrine like that of Monroe 
imposes, of maintaining lawful and responsible repub- 
lican government from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn; 
but then let it fish or cut bait and renounce a doctrine 
which threatens to let relapse into the deepest bar- 
barism the richest part of a continent. 

Give the rest of the world, give the colonizing gov- 
ernments of Europe, a chance. These, with no dog-in- 
the-manger policy as the Monroe doctrine implies to 
prevent them, will soon look after law and justice in 
those countries, they will not be prevented by poli- 
ticians’ talk about a dollar policy, to stand behind 
their countrymen, and if need be establish stable gov- 
ernments which will not alone benefit themselves, but 
the whole world with them, and none more than these 
very United States, which would gain ten times more 
by maintaining commercial and political relations with 
actually civilized populous communities, than it does 
now by trying to keep up paternal relations toward 
them. I am, sir, 

OLD AND FalITHFUL READER. 


























HENRY WOODRUFF TELLING ONE OF HIS FAVORITE BERTHA GALLAND AND HER SCOTCH COLLIE IN 
STORIES TO “OLD BILL” BOWNE, THE OLDEST FISHER- THE BAY WINDOW OF HER SUMMER COTTAGE 
MAN OF SIASCONSET AT SIASCONSET 





WHEN THE ACTOR 


























JOSEPH KILGOUR PREFERS TO FISH FROM | Sg} CHRISTIE MACDONALD MOORS HER 
THE BEACH AT SIASCONSET, WHERE THE | | LAUNCH TO THE DOCK AND FISHES 
WATER IS DEEP NEAR THE SHORE UP AND DOWN THE LONG WHARF 











JACK BARRYMORE IN HIS HOT-WEATHER 
HOUSE ON LONG ISLAND 


























ROBERT HILLIARD DELIGHTS IN PLAYING BASKET- ALLA NAZIMOVA, IN THE GARDENS OF HER PORTCHESTER COTTAGE, 
BALL IN THE EARLY MORNINGS WITH HIS BIG COLLIE HAS TRAINED HER FOX TERRIER TO POSE AFTER HER OWN STYLE 
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VINCENT SERRANO’S ONLY MEDICINE 
IS THE MEDICINE-BALL, WHICH HE 
TAKES IN DAILY DOSES 
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GUY BATES POST’S FAVORITE SPORT IS SWIMMING IN THE 
WATERS NEAR HIS SUMMER HOUSE AT WINSTED, CONNECTICUT 
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MR. AND MRS. DEWITT C. JENNINGS 
FIND PLENTY OF RELAXATION IN 
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OTIS SKINNER AND HIS DAUGH 
TER AT THEIR SUMMER BUNGA- 
LOW 
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= LL or nothing!” 

Bull neck and heavy jaw, Donnelley did 
not look the orator. Nor was he until, as 
now, the heat of speech was on him. Then 
the veins of his throat swelled to thick 
cords, and his voice, ringing stern chal- 

lenge, thrilled those who heard it. 

Their pulses throbbed hard and their Celtic blood 
ran hot—these miners of Lead Creek were a sym- 
pathetic audience. Sympathetic because they rever- 
enced this- master organizer who spoke of princi- 


pies as dear to them as religion. A_rough-clad 
crowd in the garments of their toil, hard-faced, the 
faces lit with earnestness, they packed the low- 
roofed hall. ‘They cheered him eagerly. 

“All or nothing! We make no compromises, 
boys!” 

His full face flamed. It was a well-fed face, a 
face grown stern with purpose, masterful, intoler- 
ant. His head went back: he squared his big, thick 
shoulders like the fighter that he was. His eyes 


swept the sea of eyes that flamed up to him from 
the seats below. His very look compelled. He drove 


them to it, and his whole frame shook with the 
conviction that to drive them thus was right. He 
herded them like sheep toward things he saw— 


which things they could not see—for purposes they 
knew not. To him they were in their entirety—a 
unit to be handled for his cause. 

They listened to the hot words as they fell. Their 
hot intolerance, fed by long years of bickerings with 
the company and fattened by these months of open 
battle for the wage they sought, became white-hot. 
He ridiculed the compromise that had been offered 
them; they laughed with him, derisively. Compro- 
mise! Their hard hands clenched; their booted feet 
stamped the floor; their big chests tightened as they 
growled that they would starve first. 


N this way Donnelley, the great organizer, drove 

that Lead Creek union toward the vote, and paved 
the road toward future things. Thus he made pos- 
sible the next step which he had planned for his 
faction in the body of organized labor. This vote 
must come, that other things might follow—all in- 
cidents to shape a campaign’s end. Like a good 
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general, he saw these large things clearly, unmis- 
takably. Erect upon the platform, he looked down 
over these many toilers, and beheld them as a crowd 
—a_ giant. ready to obey him. 

The giant seethed with the aroused emotions of 
individuals, fanatics in their cause. Suddenly they 
sank to silence as the organizer raised his hand. 
Tense-faced, they waited now to give their vote. 


ONE of them felt the anxiety to announce his 

convictions more keenly than Dennis Foley. His 
thin form had swayed before Donnelley’s eloquence 
like a tree before a wind. His union card was in 
the pocket above his heart. He gripped the benci 
lest he ery out his “ No!” too soon. 

He sat in the ecrowd’s thick, his lean back bent, 
his long arms rigid at his sides. His thin face 
was alive with eagerness; his eyes hung on Donnel- 
ley. He had a quick face, mobile, with a long 
upper lip, and a pair of eyes that cried the heart’s 
deep feelings from their depths. This was his first 
strike. He had been a steady man; had done well; 
married; bought a cottage organ for his wife; and 
settled down to wait for children. When the walk- 
out came, they too had cut out butter, beef, and 
other luxuries; and she had been as glad—or said 
she was—as he to take war’s fortunes. Even now, 
sitting bent-backed, he thought how proudly he 
would tell her of the speech of Donnelley and of his 
vote. A moment later his shouted ‘“ No!” welled 
upward in the diapason that shook the rafters. 

They left the hall slowly, Donnelley the organizer, 
and his audience, the organized. The latter spread, 
scattered in groups, in pairs and individuals. The 
men talked of many things, of long months yet 
ahead, of relief funds to come, of hard, lean days. 
And some whispered of ugly deeds. For these Colo- 
rado miners, as intolerant in their views of princi- 
ple as old Scotch Covenanters, were men of action, 
and saw but a little way ahead. 

Dennis Foley went home to his unpainted board 
cottage, where his wife sat by the silent organ. He 
told her of the vote; praised Donnelley as only loyalty 
can praise. And she agreed that it was right. 

Donnelley went to his hotel, lighted a thick cigar, 
and planned. He knew what must come now. Policy 


“He reeled and sank upon the dripping pavement” 
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“He herded them like sheep toward things he saw” 
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demanded it. That multitudes become intolerant of 
foolish capital, martyrs must be made. Puffing his 
black cigar, seeing humanity in masses, he took no 
thought of individuals like Dennis Foley. 

Two weeks later the inevitable arrived. The thing 
took place one sullen afternoon—a rending roar, a 
building torn to fragments, a cloud of bricks hurled 
skyward, a fog of dust above a rubbish-heap, and 
groans of buried men. ‘Those who had watched the 
strike had expected rioting. This dynamiting para- 
lyzed them all. But the arrival of State trocps hard 
on its heels was a climax which none of the wise 
had doubted since the taking of that vote. Don- 
nelley saw it with the satisfaction of a man who 
watches his machinery working. The soldiers came 
in two khaki-clad regiments; they swept the streets 
of Lead Creek clean. They piled the sweepings— 
Donnelley’s audience—into one place, and held them 
there, stockaded, guarded by a ring of bayonets. 


HE strike was over, lost, a dead cause gone for- 

ever. And now began the sowing of the seeds for 
future crops of radicals in Labor’s world, the crea- 
tion of the martyrs. 

For many days the miners of Lead Creek wal- 
lowed in the packed inclosure where the soldiers 
held them. During many nights they tried to sleep 
upon the tramped and reeking earth. Among them, 


Dennis Foley ate his  hard-tack, shivered, and 
breathed pestilential air, and wondered how his 
wife might live. He cherished carefully his union 
card. 


At length the strikers were deported, under mar- 
tial law. The soldiers penned the prisoners in cattle- 
cars and shipped them to the boundary like loads 
of slaughter-destined sheep. At the depot, standing 
in the huddled ranks of his fellows, Dennis Foley 
glimpsed his wife outside the line of bayonets. She 
smiled at him—a smile of hope and love and en- 
couragement. She could not kiss him, for the sol- 
diers stood between; but he took with him the 
caress of her worn eyes. 

It was a somber journey. The jolting cattle-cars 
lurched cruelly, and the human freight cursed the 
machinery of man-made law for many weary miles. 
From mountain grades the train plunged down to 
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the foot-hills, then swept out to the broad country 
of the prairies. And ever, as it went, there rose 
up through its iron roar into the meeting wind a 
sullen murmur of anathemas that never ended. Af- 
ter the wider reaches of the flat-lands had showed 
for some time between the wooden slats, the cars 
stopped with a whine of brake-shoes on _ heated 
wheels. With bayonets fixed, the soldiers lined up 
by the track-side; the doors slid open; the miners 
emerged. 

Brown-ranked, the regiments stood on Colorado’s 
boundary. ‘The ragged strikers went befere them 
across the grassy prairie toward the east. They 
went slowly, for most of them were weary and 
many were sick, retreating to a country which they 
did not know. Dennis Foley, stumbling as he walk- 
ed, felt through his numbed soul the surge of a 
great pride for his principle. Like others in that 
ragged company, he wore his union card as a badge 
upon his hat. 


NE night, two years later, when rain was whip- 
ping through a tawdry, red-lamped by-street of a 
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head turned toward him tentatively. She waited 
for the fit to pass, that she might give him oppor- 
tunity to say what she anticipated from all men 
who came there. ‘Thus she stood until the seconds 
went to minutes; and he still bent before the 
cough’s evil weight, supporting himself by one hand 
upon the wall. ‘Then ler look changed and she 
dropped the kneb. 

* Man,” she cried, “ you're sick!” She seized him 
by the shoulder and half pushed, half dragged him 
within her door. There he revived somewhat, and 
sat huddled in a chair close to the stove while she 
brought him a glass of liquor. She watched him 
drink it, saw the flush come to his wan, tight 
cheeks; and some of the hard lines of her face 
began to relax a little. 

“Where are ye from?” she asked at length. 
“What's the matter with you, anyhow?” 

“Lead Creek,” he answered huskily. * But I’ve 
been all over pretty much of late.” 

Behind the huskiness she caught the peculiar 
treble of his voice, the high note common to the 
Irish underground. Like all the West, she knew 
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quartz camps, high wages, and wanted men. The 
companies had their innings now. They picked the 
miners carefully, with system; they knew who 
worked for them. Since that somber evening when 
the brown-ranked soldiers had watched the forms of 
the strikers become dots against the prairie’s sky- 
line, he had wandered far and asked for work in 
many places. Seeking the steady job, the chance 
to make again his home, he had answered questions 
put by many foremen, had showed each of them his 
union eard. Always the same; they had told him 
to go on. 

Full camps and waiting men—he came to one af- 
ter another. Curt inquiries, frowns when they read 
the name “Lead Creek” upon the little pasteboard. 
The Ceur d’Alenes, Rossland, Butte’s pocked  hill- 
side, Idaho, and Washington—none gave him sane- 
tuary from gaunt Necessity that followed at his 
lieels. 

“We'll have no agitators here,” they said where 
unions once had ruled. The greatest copper camp 
of the West he saw filled with idle men, who formed 
in long lines every morning to get tickets permitting 
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“She was looking gravely into his face. It was as white as hers where the rain had washed away the rouge”’ 


smelter town, Dennis Foley plucked the sleeve of a 
belated workman, home-bound to his fire. 

“ Please, Mister,” he began, and ended with a 
hard, dry cough. Rain streamed from his hat-brim 
to his bowed shoulders; he shivered at its clammy 
touch. He looked eagerly into the face of the man 
whom he held; but the other shook himself loose 
and hurried on; and Dennis Foley slunk back into 
the shelter of the eaves whence he had emerged, 
a sinister shape among the shadows. 

Blacker than usual the shadows lay this night. 
The heavy rain half drowned the rays of the red 
electric lamps. Beneath its flood, patches of gaudy 
color had become dull blots; it whipped the litter 
underfoot to pulp; the very air was sodden with it. 
Somewhere sounded a thumping piano; through the 
darkness came the wailing echo of a woman’s mirth- 
less laugh. Otherwise the place was silent, save 
for the rush of the falling water. 

A thin-robed woman crossed the roadway to the 
wall where Dennis Foley stood, and opened a door 
close beside him. Jn the flood of yellow light that 
came now from within, her garments showed cling- 
ing to her. The rain had streaked the rouge upon 
her sunken cheeks. She was one of that dreary com- 
pany who live in glare and noise by night; but, 
like the street, she had now lost everything except 
her tawdriness. Dennis Foley coughed by the wall’s 
edge. She turned her head—the movement was as 
quick and avid as that of a prowling cat—and 
she saw him standing there as one who waits. 

“Hello,” said she—and her tone hardened as she 
added an endearment. 

He did not answer, for the cough was on him; it 
gripped and shook him to the bone. 

She stood fast, her hand upon the door-knob, her 


the history of Lead Creek. “ Ah, yes,” with under- 
standing. ‘Ye were black-listed.” 

He nodded. “I’ve been on the bum two years.” 

She was looking gravely into his face. It was as 
white as hers where the rain had washed away her 
rouge. Something in the gaunt eyes appealed to 
her, and she said decisively: “ You’ve got to stay an’ 
dry yerself.” 

He remonstrated weakly, giving his reasons. She 
laughed—it was as hard and dry as his cough. “ It 
don’t make no difference,” she answered. ‘ There’s 
few out with this rain, an’ God knows you're wel- 
come. How come you here?” 

“TI thought,” said he, “there might be some wan 
who’d be afther slippin’ me a four-bit piece an’ not 
missin’ ut. I got a chanct to ship out fer some 
hard rock work to-morrow; but I need the raise of 
a dollar fer the empl’yment office people, d’ye see.” 
He feli to coughing again. “’Tis from batin’ 
trains,” he explained. “I can’t get a job noways 
now. Things is different now than they was before 
the strike.” 





HE drew up her chair so that she sat on the 
other side of the stove from him. The world-old 
fellowship between those whom the world has_ buf- 
feted made him as glad to tell his story as she 
was glad to listen. First of all he showed her 
his union card. Greasy with long thumbing, cracked 
from wear, his eyes lingered on it with a faint 
pride and, beneath the pride, a half-puzzled expres- 
sion. Holding the card in both thin hands while he 
talked on, he glanced at it occasionally with that 
same odd look, as one who worries over something 
he would like to understand. 
It was not like the old days, the days of roaring 
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them to ask for werk. Most of these, he learned, 
had drifted hither from labor troubles. 


NCE he got a job at a smelter, loading cars. The 
fumes of mineral sickened him until he had to leave. 
For wandering and privation and lack of nourish- 
ment had now combined against his lungs. He 
was no longer the man he had been. Years in 
underground passages whose damp air had come 
thousands of feet from compressor valves had sowed 
the seeds of “miner’s consumption,” which usually 
means quick consumption. Now the malady came on. 
It weakened him as he sought doggedly for the 
teil which he was unfit to stand. Sleeping behind 
hoboes’ camp-fires, with tie-piles for shelter against 
the night wind, hurried the disease. For he traveled 
now with tramps. At first—at the outset of his 
journeyings—his union card had got him many rides 
at the hands of friendly brakemen. As time went 
on, such ecards became numerous. Derelicts from 
Eastern labor troubles, discouraged workers, and pro- 
fessional vagrants used them for begging devices. 
“When I showed mine, they kicked me off.” He 
bent his troubled eyes upon the pasteboard in his hands. 
A member of that vast army of homeless wan- 
derers who sprinkle the country’s width, he shared 
their treatment. In one Western city he was ar- 
rested and served time in a fetid jail. Making his 
way across the mountains, he reached the Pacific 
coast, then in the grip of a raw, damp winter. 
The police again found him an idler upon the 
streets. This time he got a chain-gang sentence. 
He fell, one day. beside the rock-pile, and finished 
his term on a jail hospital cot. 
Weak and gaunt, he turned his face toward the 
South. It was now a race against sickness, a plod- 








THE ERA OF THE PACIFIC 


BY JOHN L. MATHEWS AND GERTRUDE S. MATHEWS 


HE opening of the Panama Canal will be- 

come an epoch in our history. From it we 

will date a new cra—the Era of the Pacific. 

The new doors swing wide to the Western 

Ocean. The nations of the Atlantic will 

turn to the new route for the spoils of the 
Pacific, which they have long been pursuing by the 
cld paths of trade through Suez, around the Capes, 
and even by the Isthmus of Panama and the Isthmus 
ef ‘Tehuantepec. 

The United States has built this waterway. The 
people have paid the bill. Most essential, now, is its 
operation on such lines that the common people will 
share its benefit. What they are going to get, not 
alone on the seacoast but all through the country, is 
a question to which they have a right to demand an 
answer. 


What Will the Canal Do for the Common Man? 


ie is easy to see what the still solid trusts’ and the 
searcely diaphanous dissolved trusts are going to 
secure as their share of the partition of the fabulous 
trade of the Pacific. What the independent manu- 
facturer, who wants to start in the export business, to 
use his enterprise in the new trade, will gain, is an- 
other problem, and an extremely interesting one. 
ilome industries should boom at the instance of new 
vpportunities. Every man should feel the reflex of 
prosperity due to the increase in manufacturing for 
the foreign trade. Extraordinary business openings 
lic in wait for the producer. There were never before 
so many chances put in one prize package and offered 
to him free. 

Lower prices in home necessities will be a great 
gain for the common man. Living should become in 
some degree easier. Every one in the country should 
be directly benefited with regard to the amount he can 
buy for his money. 

Why? 

We are to have. free ships under our own flag for 
the foreign trade, and free material and cheaper prices 
for coastwise ships in our own yards. We are to give 
free passage to these home-built ships in the inter- 
coastal trade. We have the jurisdiction to guarantee 
that there will be cheap rates. We can assure free- 
dom from every domination, if we use common sense 
and enforce our laws. We have the ability to develop 
the numerous opportunities that offer when we have 
dug the Canal and secured direct intercourse between 
the two oceans. As a result, the cost of transportation 
and prices on some things must drop together. 


The Ship a Glorified Market Wagon 


ty greatest motor unit is the ship. In the days 
of the New Era we shall see steam give place to 
producer gas or oil in the propelling engine. The ship 
is a glorified market wagon, delivering our household 
goods. Just as no department store could get trade 
if it had no wagons, so no nation can master commerce 
unless it has vessels, the essential means of domina- 
tion. 

Ships ply the sea as the wagons ply your street, as 
familiarly as the motor delivery car which glides 
swiftly up to the curb at your apartment door. The 
ship is the receiving car of the storekeeper who sup- 
plies you, and brings him wholesale goods on whole- 
sale terms of transportation. Any change that lowers 
the post of transportation on goods shipped to him 
should in some measure lower the price on these same 
goods sold to you, whether they come from home ports 
or a foreign land. 

Suppose you live in New Whatcom on Bellingham 
Bay, in the State of Washington, and the ship comes 
to your port with cargo from Boston or New York. 
Under the old system, her contents would be lifted out 
at the Isthmus. loaded into cars and carried across, 
dumped into another ship, and sent up the coast with 
perhaps two weeks’ expensive delay. Until four or five 
vears ago, when the government took control of the 
Panama Railroad, there was a transcontinental rail- 
way monopoly that prevented any freight for the 
people’s use going this way. Even now, thirty-five 
days is a quick journey. In the New Era it will come 
in seven or eight days from the eastern port down to 
Christobal and enter the Canal. An uninterrupted 
eight-hour journey through Gatun Locks, the Lake of 
the Chagres. and Culebra, then down through Pedro 
Migirel and Miraflores to Balboa, will bring it into the 
calm Pacific. Without toll or needless delay, it will 
speed away up the coast to New Whatcom—in twenty- 
two or twenty-three days, all told, a saving of from 
tvelve to fifteen days, 

Into this ship have gone all sorts of household and 
farm necessities, to be widely distributed, ten thousand 
tons being a fair cargo even in the present trade. 
Baby-walkers, as the bill of lading calls them, knocked 
down,—not the baby, but the walker,—hose, garden 
aud iady’s, bee-smokers, honey-extractors, nightgowns, 
haberdashery, princess slips, buttons, wall-paper, bath- 
room fixtures, and soap, agate-ware, naval stores, 
shoes for horse and man, electrical appliances, and 
quantities of plows and tedders, jeans, cotton shirts, 
and toy bull-mooses are all stowed in the same hold. 


$25,000,000 a Year Saved in Freight Charges 


OING out in the old days at a cost all the way up 
from sixty cents a hundred pounds to two or three 
dollars, now many rates will be cut in half, and the 
rest down at least thirty per cent. Twenty dollars a 
short ton was a fair charge under the old rules; now 
the average will be not more than ten and on some 


Joads eight dollars, a saving of approximately one 
hundred thousand dollars on a cargo. 

Such a delivery load might be dropped off at several 
ports and reach a wide territory; the low sea charges 
even now absorb the land rate from fifty to one hun- 
dred miles from the ports into the hinterland. 

Our intercoastal traffic already has attained in four 
years one million three hundred thousand tons a year 
by the two routes, Panama and Tehuantepec. When 
the Canal is open, it will rise in both directions to 
three times that, with a saving of not less than twenty- 
five million dollars a year to the people who pay thie 
freight. Our intimate friend, the ship, will carry back 
in her eapacious hold a thousand tons of wine in casks, 
five thousand of barley which now goes to Europe 
around Cape Horn, because of the high rail cost to 
Central and Mastern breweries; two or three thousand 
tons of tlour in sacks or barrels; and a thousand of 
case goods—raisins, canned fruits and vegetables, and 
condensed milk. This is all profitable freight, even at 
a low rate, for the East or for the Gulf ports and the 
cities up the Mississippi Valley. On this return trip 
the saving would be nearly if not quite as high. 

On another trip the ship might go filled half be- 
tween decks and half in the hold with lumber; and 
with Arizona copper ingots, Hawaiian sugar, or Im- 
perial Valley cotton picked up at San Diego packed 
solidly in the remaining space. 


Putting Fresh Fruit on the Tables of the Central 
States 


EFRIGERATOR ships will bring your grapefruit. 

They will get a million tons of the trade East in 
citrus and other fruits through Panama. At present 
the railroads add on to the highest possible transporta- 
tien rates extortionate charges for icing cars, taking 
all the traffic will bear. The intercoastal refrigerator 
service will be a novelty in that trade, but it is cer- 
tain to come. The government has such a service now 
to the Canal, and it is highly successful. In general 
use, this will place many table delicacies—olives in 
bulk, oranges, fine grapes, strawberries, cantaloupes, 
and other fresh fruit—in eastern and central towns at 
prices proportionate to those in California, some varie- 
ties at seasons when they can not otherwise be had at 
all. 

Our cargoes in the foreign trade have been carried 
in foreign ships for decades, and the price of trans- 
portation set by their owners. Agreements existed to 
charge us higher rates than they charged their own 
countries for greater distances, and, because of the 
enormous cost of ships built inside the tariff, we were 
unable to compete with them. 

Now that we are to carry it ourselves and make it 
our business to handle it cheaply and_ effectively 
through the Canal, we will find that every part of the 
country has some product which it already exports 
that will find a new market at lower cost of trans- 
portation, and that generally its old trade will be bene- 
fited and increased in the same way. Let us consider, 
first, the trade between the opposite sides of our own 
country and South America which will surely benefit 
from the new crossing; for an example, the flour trade 
of Portland, Oregon. 

As one ascends the Columbia River, far beyond the 
Dalles he comes into what appears to be a desert 
reaching around a bend into the Snake River country. 
In the eyes of an Fasterner, the great bluffs that he 
sees across the river from the north-bank road seem 
crowned with vellow sand. As he looks. at it, over a 
rise and into view a pair of horses shoulder-deep in the 
apparent sand, then another and another until sixteen 
teams sweep down the gentle slope, dragging behind 
them header machines, gathering the monster heads of 
golden wheat of this northwestern country, hulling 
and sacking them as they go. The revelation contains 
a marvel. 


Portland Will Grind Wheat for the World 


OWN the very road he is traveling and the one on 

the opposite bank comes this wheat to Portland, 
where it is ground into flour and shipped in chartered 
vessels to Japan, China, and the west coast of South 
America. Much of it still goes raw abroad; but the 
time is coming for Portland to mill this all herself. 
When Panama opens, she will find an unlimited new 
market. She will have a clear route from her own 
docks to northern and eastern South America, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, the Guianas, up the Amazon twenty- 
five hundred miles to Iquitos, a city of twenty-five 
thousand people in Peru. She can compete with Argen- 
tine in Brazil. Italy and the European ports up 
to Copenhagen will be open to her. In the West 
Indies she will find a growing trade. If she lands 
at La Guayra, she can return with choice coffee 
and with alligator skins, quinia sulphate, and many 
other products ready for use or for manufacture. She 
can make the cireuit of the Caribbean on such a trip, 
and, returning, secure her final cargo on the west 
coast of Mexico at the deep ports of Acapulco and 
Manzanillo, where she will find more good coffee, rub- 
ber, and cocoanuts. 

Portland’s coffee is now largely delivered and sold 
in New York. It is then either shipped expensively 
overland, or goes in a steamer, by the Isthmus of 
Panama, for ten dollars a ton, having already cost 
five dollars and a quarter to move from Brazil to New 
York. The Portland boat, picking up better brands at 
primary price, would dispense with the middleman 
altogether. The freight would be not more than four 
dollars a ton, plus fifty cents a weighed ton toll at 
Panama—a saving of four or five cents a pound in the 
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purchase, and half a cent additional on the freight. 
It would probably eliminate also considerable charges 
for storage and insurance while it would have been in 
New York. All this should be a saving to the con- 
sumer. 

Haverhill, Will Shoe 


Massachusetts, South 


America 


O show how the use of the same crossing will be 

protitable in the opposite direction, we take New- 
buryport, Massachusetts. Its neighbor, Haverhill, 
makes a specialty of fine shoes for women, the most 
acceptable of our exports to Spanish America. Duty 
there is charged by weight, and cheap, heavy shoes pay 
more than fine, light ones. Therefore, the heavy ones 
are made at home with antiquated implements or shoe- 
machinery they get from Germany. The high-grade 
stock is imported from the United States. Suppose 
Haverhill barged her shoes down the Merrimac to ship- 
side, and sent them away with other New England 
items, such as fountain-pens, clocks and watches, elec- 
tric machinery. cotton piece goods from the river val- 
ley, and some of Jeb White’s home-made tools from tlic 
Deerfield Valley. Salted cod from Gloucester and jute 
bags from Newburyport might help to fill the spaces 
in the ship’s hold. 

Going down the west coast with these articles, her 
first port of entry will be Guayaquil in Ecuador. She 
will find a railway in operation leading up a valley in 
the Cordilleras eight to ten thousand feet high, to 
Quito, the capital, with populous cities on the wav. 
The ship goes on down to Callao, Mollendo, and Ilo in 
Peru, then on to Arica, Pisagua, Iquique, and Val- 
paraiso, delivering goods for both Chile and Bolivia. 
‘The average rate to-day on all classes of goods froin 
New York, where the trade is concentrated, comes 
pretty close to fifteen dollars and fifty cents a ton. 
When the canal is operating, the carrier from New- 
buryport will be able to make an uninterrupted jour- 
ney, except for replenishing fuel and supplies at the 
Isthmus, and deliver the freight for no higher average 
than seven dollars a ton in Ecuador, seven and a half 
in Peru, and eight in Chile, saving on her ten thousand 
tons about eighty thousand dollars. On her return 
cargo of nitrate from Chile, copper, cacao, coffee, anid 
sugar from Peru, dividivi, fustic, and Panama hats 
from Ecuador, she will save an equal amount. This 
kind of direct interchange will not be general until 
ships are more plentiful. 


Our New Markets in Australia and China 


. 
N important new situation in our shipyards tend- 
ing to solvee this ship problem is created by the 
Panama Canal Operating Act, by which every item we 
need for the construction of ships can be admitted 


free of duty. The workingmen who build them will 
still draw American wages. Under the pressure of this 
new provision our coastwise ships are already cheaper, 
while vessels for the foreign trade are being built in 
our own yards, a rare event in the past generation. 
The Steel Trust now sells the builders their materials 
at the same price they have been asking in Belfast. 
This is part of our preparation for fair-play business 
through the Canal which should give Americans indi- 
vidually increased prosperity. 

Each locality having secured its markets and_ its 
return source of materials, the economy of direct ship- 
ments is evident. The countries along the west coast 
of Scuth America are not the only markets. Other 
young nations are growing up. Australia and New 
Zealand will in time become independent. Australia 
is already a dominion like Canada. All of these three 
have a large and flourishing trade. Across the sea 
China confronts us, newly revolutionized to first-of- 
January calendars and dictagraphs, sanitary plumbing, 
and other paraphernalia of civilization. Her trade is 
certain to achieve enormous proportion. Japan has 
rubbed her eves open, and has become a member of the 
family of powers. She supports a sturdy merchant 
fleet, and is selling her line of goods with increasing 
skill. The Philippines and Java, Borneo and New 
Guinea, the Celebes, Siam and India, Indo-China and 
Sumatra, Singapore and the Straits Settlements have 
all rich prizes for which we must contend. 

All of these countries trade not only with us and 
with each other, but with the big and little nations of 
Europe. That trade which has heretofore been the ex- 
clusive property of our Atlantic and Gulf coast now 
will be shared by the Pacific States. Not only flour 
to Italy, but competing with Italy in northern Europe 
in such commodities as olives in bulk, cargoes of 
canned salmon from Alaska, fine wines from Cali- 
fornia, and by extending the refrigerator service we 
will ercate a market for the finest fruits in England. 
Germany, France, and the north countries. 

Cargo for cargo, they can trade with us in the mid- 
dle far West, where they have never traded before— 
chestnuts, fresh and dried, from Italy and Germany: 
fine cheeses, sardines and anchovies, and quantities of 
sausage; silks and linens, paper pulp, potash, and 
many other necessary things with which we are not 
sufficiently supplied. These increased connections mean 
cheapness to the consumer and enormous development 
of industry which will increase his buying power. 


Breaking the Monopolies 


HAT we may further hope to get depends upon the 
changes effected in certain economic conditions. 
We are suffering at the hands of various monopolies 
outside cf our own country. All over the world we 
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“LE BAISER,” BY RODIN 


ig fActDED of snow-white marble, her 
and 


arm draws down his head. 


Stic stillness spread. 
not 


Over them both hath genius a my 
ae Curved of the purest beauty, her face and her bosom rise. 
rent Tender his touch upon her, reverent, strong, and wise. 

And their kiss creates a rapture wherein all 
Miraculous with harmonics as the music of 
Poignant as utmost anguish, of utmost bliss 
Immaculate and immortal in love’s most tre 


discord dims, 
their limbs; 

the flower; 
mulous hour! 
WELLIAM ROSE’ BENET 

















FROM THE JUNGLE TO THE ZOO 


BY ELLEN VELVIN 


Author of “Dangerous Dilemmas of Wild Animal Trainers,” ‘Surgical Operations on Wild Animals,” etc, 


T is extremely difficult to realize, when watching 
wild animals lying quietly in their cages in the 
Zoblogical Gardens or in some wild animal show, 
the many and various troubles—the frightful 
dangers, even—which not only the animals, but 
those who have had the labor and expense of 
bringing them to their present condition, have been 
through. 
It may perhaps be mentioned that invariably, when 
a wild animal show or a zoilogical garden gives an 
order for the purchase of wild animals, the order is 
made subject to an agreement that the animals 
purchased shall be delivered in “good condition.” 
As a matter of fact. wild animals on their first ar- 
rival are scarcely ever in a good condition, and it is 
a most difficult thing to present them in even fair 
condition. They always suffer from extreme fear and 
terror during the first months of captivity. In addi- 
tion to this, they are confronted with an absolutely 
new method of living, a new method of feeding, a new 
environment—an awful one to the animals accus- 
tomed to perpetual 


keeps away the innumerable insects, ants, gnats, and 
flies that are so terribly trying in hot countries. 

These caves are most cleverly hidden—so cleverly 
that it is almost impossible, in some cases, to tell 
that there is any cave at all. In many instances the 
thick interlacing branches of the wild olive and mastic 
trees form such a thick arch in front of the cave, 
that hunters pass the opening again and again with- 
out seeing it. This delicate arch keeps the lion’s den 
beautifully cool and shady; it also affords him 
privacy, and the advantage of being able to see his 
enemies without their seeing him. 

In this luxurious retreat the lion and lioness, with 
their cubs, make their home. They sleep nearly all 
day long. But at night, when the fierce rays of the 
sun have died down and the cool evening shadows 
begin to appear, they saunter forth in search of food, 
which they generally have little difficulty in finding. 

And then into this jungle, one day, come some hun- 
ters of wild animals. They know there are certain 
lions in the vicinity, and also know there are young 


cubs. It is difficult enough to hunt wild animals for 
what is called “ sport”; but that is mere child’s play 
compared to capturing wild animals alive, and not 
only alive but practically uninjured. For an injured 
animal is practically valueless. Such an animal it is 
almost impossible to deliver in good condition. 


Taking a Lioness with Cubs Alive 


Te capture lions alive, the best way is first to take 
the cubs. It is needless to say that this is one 
of the most difficult feats of all. Natives are sent out 
in various directions to find signs of a lioness with 
cubs. Should they find these signs, they call to one 
another by peculiar cries, each ery having a certain 
significance. They then meet at a chosen place, and 
follow up the trail until they come to the lair. They 
do all they can to entice the mother and cubs out- 
side; the next move is to capture the lioness. But 
a lioness with cubs is a dangeous beast, and 
many a man has lost his life in trying to do this. 
There is a stor) 
of some _ hunter: 





freedom. They 





suffer from the dis- 
comforts of travel, 
from the close con- 
finement, from the 
change of climate. 
Everything is en- 
tirely different in 
every way from 
what they have al- 
ways been accus- 
tomed to. 

To begin at the 
beginning —a lion 
is born in the thick 
of the jungle. 
Great care is taken 
by the _ parents 
that the cave they 
choose for their 
home is large and 
shady, and that it 
is close to water. 
The lions are then 
able to prey on the 
deer, antelopes, gi- 
raffes, ete., that 





who, trying tv 
entice a liones: 
outside, told on 
man to go to th 
back of the cay 
and fire off a gue 
at a given signai. 
But the _ lione: 

crept quietly oui 
at another e- 
trance, and, whi 

the unfortunate 
man ‘was waitin 
for the signal, s! 

sprang on him and 
killed him. Thoss, 
in front, having no 
knowledge of this, 
wondered why ie 
did not fire, and 
two men went 
round to see. They 
were met by a furi- 
ous animal, and 
had not their crics 
brought the others 
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quickly, there is 110 





drink at eventide; 
and the dampness 
caused by the close 
proximity of water 


Young female elephants, called ‘‘ koomkies,’’ are trained to entice wild elephants into the stockade. 
tricks and blandishments, the koomkies lead the strange elephants into the inclosure. 


signal, and the natives come and close up the entrance 
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doubt that they 
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was, the lioness 
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was killed, and they got the 


mental difficulties of trans- 





cubs alive. 

But capturing cubs is no 
easy matter. Young lion 
cubs, especially forest-bred 
animals, are so strong, fierce, 
and savage that great care 
has to be taken. They bite, 
scratch, and tear with their 
sharp claws in such a vindic- 
tive manner that they can in- 
flict terrible injuries. All 
lions have curved claws, and 
these claws, which are driven 
in straight, are always drawn 
out curved. Terrible gashes 
in the flesh are the result. 
Moreover, all wounds from 
wild animals are exception- 
ally painful, and take a long 
time to heal. 

The best way is to throw 
nets or sacking over the heads 
of the cubs. In struggling, 
they get themselves entan- 
gled, and after they have 
tired themselves. out, the nets 
are loosened, and they are 











porting wild animals across 
the desert ave the intense 
heat and the great scarcity 
of water. Extreme precau- 
tions have to be taken to 
guard against water famine. 

With a large consignment 
of wild animals, the larger 
animals are generally driven 
first. each attended by several 
men. An elephant will some- 
times have as many as four 
or five attendants. according 
to his size and disposition; 
a giraffe three or four; os- 
triches, antelopes, giraffes, 
zebra all have their keepers 
or caretakers, .while hun 
dreds of. sheep and goats go 
with this unique procession. 
The sheep are sometimes used 
as food for both men and 
animals, while the nanny- 
goats supply the milk for 
the young animals. his 
last is a most important 
item, for many of _ the 























An antelope caught in a net—one of the 
most common devices for catching an 
animal without injuring it. An injured 
animal rarely survives transportation 


him until he has quieted a little. 
There are many other effective means 
of catching wild animals. In some 
cases, inclosures are built, formed of 
bamboo and covered with netting, 
into which all kinds of wild animals 
are driven by the natives, who form 
in a ring, with flaming torches. Once 
in, the animals can not get out. The 





























bamboo is not sufficiently strong for 











them to climb over; it bends with 


Great difficulty was experienced in getting this elephant their weight; and they are then 


to enter a freight-car. After the men had spent several 
hours urging him to walk up the inclined plane, he pushed 


it away and climbed into the car without help 


put into a strong cage specially provided. They are 
allowed to get very hungry, and are then taken to 
some goats in full milk, which have been procured in 
readiness; and the little cubs are fed by these foster- 
mothers until they are old enough to eat a little 
meat. 


Goats and Dogs as Foster-Mothers of 
Young Lions 


OMETIMES, when goats are not procurable, span- 

iels or setters are provided who act as foster 
mothers. But although in these cases, and also in 
many zodlogical gardens and wild animal shows, dogs 
have been used for this purpose, and although in a 
few cases they appear to be attached to their foster- 
children, they generally show a marked uneasiness, 
and it always appears to be a great relief to the dog 
when the mothering business is over. 

In capturing full-grown lions, of course different 
tactics have to be used. As a rule, large traps are 
planted in the trail of the lion, where his spoor has 
been found. A very easily made trap that is often 
used is quite square, one side lifting up on a spring, 
just like our old-fashioned mouse-trap. A piece of 
fresh bullock’s or antelope’s flesh is put in as a bait, 
and this will often tempt a lion inside—when down 
goes the door, and the animal finds that he is a 
prisoner. 

But lions, like all the cat tribe, are very crafty and 
cunning. They are also terribly suspicious. And 
after watching a lion patiently for hours at a time, 
thinking from his actions that he is just about to 
enter the trap, many a hunter has felt sick with dis- 
gust and disappointment to see the lion, after think- 
ing it over, walk heavily away. 

Tigers are caught in various ways. One plan is 
to smear the leaves of the plantain and sycamore 
or any. broad 
leaves with some 


thrown back again. The net is too 

high to reach; and so there the ani- 

mals stay until, hungry and thirsty, 

they are driven into cages and taken 

away by trained elephants. 
Trained elephants also entice their own kind into 
these inclosures. Young female elephants are specially 
used for this purpose. The elephants, which are called 
‘koomkies,” are sent out into the forests, and when 
they meet a strange elephant they use all their tricks 
and blandishments upon him. As soon as he is inter- 
ested, the koomkie leads the way toward the inclosure, 
and the big elephant follows meekly and stupidly. As 
soon as the treacherous little koomkie has caught a 
prisoner, she trumpets a little, and the natives come 
and close up the inclosure. 

Other wild animals are caught in different ways, 
the most modern being by lassoing. The first polar bear 
ever caught by a lasso (by Mr. Paul Rainey) is now 
in the New York Zoélogical Park. And the first 
lioness ever caught by a lasso (by Buffalo Jones) is 
also in the New York Zoiélogical Park. Some excel- 
lent moving pictures are being shown in London at 
the present time by Mr. Paul Rainey and Mr. Cherry 
Kearton. In these pictures we see all sorts of wild 
animals being caught by the lasso—the lioness I have 
just spoken of, a huge rhinoceros, a wild boar, a 
tiger, a giraffe, and others. The giraffe picture is 
very funny. The poor animal seemed so surprised 
and puzzled that he stood quite still, only occasionally 
giving his little wisp of a tail a sharp twist! 

When a dealer in wild animals has caught a number 
of animals of all kinds, he next turns his attention 
to the consideration of their transport. And this is 
one of the most serious things in the whole business; 
from the financial point of view. 


The Journey Across the Desert. 


HE traveling is generally done at night, for the 
fierce sunlight of the tropics makes traveling al- 
most impossible in the daytime. The two great funda- 


Goats and dogs are used as foster-mothers for 
young lion cubs while they are being carried 
into captivity. This dog brought up two lion cubs, 
but seemed relieved when its task was completed 


younger animals are entirely dependent on this 
food alone. 

Most of the camels travel together in pairs, while 
the smaller animals, like lions and tigers, baboons, 
panthers, cheetahs, ete., are carried in roughly made 
but strong wooden boxes. These boxes are placed on 
the backs of camels; and here, again, is one of the 
great trials of a young or newly captured wild ani- 
mal. For the awkward gait of a camel causes a most 
uncomfortable motion, and the constant shaking, the 
sudden jolts when the camels kneel down and rise up 
again, are most trying to these wild creatures, who 
have never in their lives known any other movement 
than their own natural walking and leaping. 

The start is made early in the evening, and about 
midnight a halt is made while the animals are fed 
and watered. Some of the drinking-places are from 
forty to fifty miles apart, so the greatest care is taken 
of the carried water; small amounts are dealt out to 
each man and animal as if it were the most costly 
champagne. All the animals are attended to most 
carefully, some being rubbed down, others being 
combed, while those in the cages are made as clean 
and comfortable as possible. 


Lions and Baboons Suffer Most from the Heat 


UT very often, in spite of the greatest care. a large 

number of the poor animals die before reaching 
their destination. Although all the animals come 
from a tropical climate, the fierce heat kills many. 
In their natural state the animals know how to take 
care of themselves, and during the heat of the day 
hide themselves in the cool shade of the jungles, and 
come out only at night. Baboons and lions, especially, 
seem to die from the heat more often than from any 
other cause. The poor lion, coming from his cool, 
damp cave, where he has been accustomed to lie luxu- 
riously on his back 








sticky substance. 
The moment the 
tiger puts his foot 
on these leaves, 
his fate is settled. 
Like all the cat 
tribe, he at once 
puts his paw over 
his head to get the 
sticky substance 
off. Not being 
able to do this, 
he rolls on the 
ground, thus cover- 
ing himself all 
over. with the 
leaves, and getting 
more and more 
angry and furious 
as the leaves get 
into his eyes and 
make them smart, 
and also partially 
blind him. The 
natives then come 
forward and cover 








and sleep all day 
long, suffers cruel- 
ly. In his small, 
cramped traveling- 
cage his limbs get 
numb and stiff; he 
gets no exercise 
whatever, and he is 
in strange sur- 
roundings which 
are terrifying to 
him. The intoler- 
able heat prevents 
him from getting 
any rest or sleep 
during the day. 
And at night the 
fearful jolting be- 
gins. No wonder, 
then, that even if 
he survives the ter- 
rible journey over 
the desert he is in 
a most forlorn con- 
dition on arriving 
at the ship’s side. 

The embarking 








him with nets, 





of some wild ani- 





drag him ‘into a 
cage, and leave 






Young alligators being hatched in captivity by means of an incubator 
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mals on board ship 
is a trying busi- 
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Atalanta pausing in her race 
to pick up the golden apple 


AMERICAN WOMEN REPRESENTING A FRIEZE OF GREEK 
WOMEN HAVE FOUND A NEW RECREATION IN THE STUDY OF 


PAVLOWA OPENS A 
GARDEN PARTY 


The premiére danseuse 
étoile of the Russian Im- 
perial Ballet opened the 
festivities at the annual fete 
of “Our Dumb Friends 
League,” held in the Botani- 
cal Gardens in London. Al- 
though a native Russian, 
Mlle. Pavlowa prefers to live 
in England, and her resi- 
dence, Ivy House, is one of 
the show places of Hemp- 
stead. With her own com- 
pany of seventy ballet 
dancers, and her dancing 
partner, Laurentius Novi- 
koff, Pavlowa begins a six 
months’ American tour, by 
permission of the Czar of 
Russia, on October 17 
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Training novices to act for the “‘movies”’ at a London cau 
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guns” of their enemies, On the left a “‘trance”’ scene! 
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“The Spirit of the Mist,” envel- 
oping the land with her haze 


—AT SHARON, MASSACHUSETTS, SOCIETY 
c EXPRESSION BASED ON GREEK MODELS 


TWO WOMEN PIONEERS 


Miss Millie Mills, 

the fifteen - year - 

old conductor of 

an English motor- 

bus,”’and probably 

the only girl in 

Great Britain li- 

censed to operate 

a motor -bus for 

public convey- 

ance. Miss Mills 

is also an expert 

mechanic 
Miss Mary L. Jobe 
has started on a 
solitary expedition 
to explore south- 
ern Alaska and 
northern’ British 
Columbia. She 
will be accompa- 
nied only by two 
Indian guides. 
Miss Jobe is pro- 
fessor of history 
in a New York 
normal college 


“VETERANS ON THE BATTLEFIELD” 
Merille H. Frease, a survivor of the renowned Buck- 
tail Brigade, which occupied Devil’s Den at Gettysburg; 
jand Russell Johnson, mascot of the G. A. R. Encampment 
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ol Above, a little girl and her father are being saved from the 
the women posing before the mirrors are studying expression 





RICH MEN 
OF JAPAN 


BY 


ALLAN L. BENSON 


Baron Hachiroemon Mitsui, a banker worth 
$40,000,000, who was educated in the United 


States. 
of aid given in the war with China 


ROCKEFELLER,” said a 

Japanese banker, “has been 

likened toa stomach. Whatever 

he takes in he digests—and his 

most important actions are usu- 

ally not visible to outsiders.’ 

The remark was made in discussing a great 

Japanese capitalist, Mr. Zenjiro Yasuda. 

“Mr. Yasnda and Mr. Rockefeller 

much alike,” continued the banker. “ Mr. 

Yasuda also works like a stomach. His 

early history, too, is not unlike that of Mr. 

Rockefeller. But there the resemblance ends. 

Mr. Rockefeller is broader — wider — than 

my countryman. Mr. Rockefeller has sur- 

rounded himself with an able staff, some of 

whom are as well known to the public as he 

is himself. Mr. Yasuda has no such staff. 

His own brain is the only great brain that 

is working for liim. What he himself can 
not think of isn’t thought of.” 


are 


Morgan, Rockefeller, and Russell Sage 
in One 

MERICA never heard of Mr, Yasuda. 
“4 America—speaking broadly—has never 
heard of any of the enormously rich men of 
Japan. Yet America’s lack of knowledge is 
not the fault of Mr. Yasuda or of his fellows, 
Mr. Yasuda began, as early as did Mr. Rocke- 
feller, to practise some of the principles that 
have made Mr. Rockefeller world - known. 
They have not traveled in parallel paths, 
because they have not lived in parallel coun- 
tries. Mr. Yasuda has reaped part of the 
crop of power that Mr. Rockefeller has 
reaped, without being as great as Mr. Rocke- 
feller. Perhaps that is because Mr. Yasuda, 
in some respects, is the greater of the two. 

He is greater in the sense that he has more sides. 

Rockefeller is Rockefeller, and no more. Yasuda is 

Rockefeller, Morgan, and Russell Sage at his prime, 

rolled into one. He is not as great as these three 

together, but he partakes of the qualities of each of 

these three. He is like Rockefeller in his youth and 

early manhood, like Russell Sage in middle life, and 

now, in his old age, when a growing country has 

given him elbow-room, he is most of all like Morgan. 

For the Japanese banker who likened both Rocke- 

feller and Yasuda to stomachs was in error in as- 

suming that because of this single point of resemblance 

Yasuda resembles Rockefeller more than he does any 

other great Amer- 

ican financier. Ya- 

suda is Morgan 

done in Japanese. 

At the age more 

than seventy, Mr. 

Yasuda is the most 

powerful banker in 

Japan. Not the 

banker with the 

most dollars, but 

the banker with the 

greatest genius be- 

hind his dollars. 

In mere cash he 

ranks far below 

Japan’s richest 

man, precisely as 


the late J. Pier- 


His title came to him in recognition 


Zenjiro Yasuda, who is Rockefeller, Morgan, and 
Russell Sage at his prime, rolled into one. At 
the age more than seventy, he is the most 
powerful banker in Japan, and the only man 
who can raise $50,000,000 upon a day’s notice 


pont Morgan, in mere cash, ranked below Mr. Rocke- 
feller. But Yasuda, like Mr. Morgan, has a genius 
for controlling the money of others. His personal 
fortune is only $15,000,000. The wealth that he con- 
trols runs into the hundreds of millions. He controls 
the greatest chain of banks in Japan. He is the man 
to whom all Japanese go when they want to finance 
a big undertaking. And he is the only man in Japan 
who, upon a day’s notice, can raise $50,000,000 in cash. 
The father of this great Japanese was the serf of 
a feudal lord. Yasuda, as a boy, struggled as the 
boy Rockefeller never thought of struggling. And, 
now that he is old and rich, he has the Rockefeller 
fondness for telling stories of the time when he was 
young and poor. He has written the story of his life, 
and the facts that follow are from his own account. 


Copying Books at 1 1-2 Cents a Hundred Pages 


ASUDA was born in 1838 in Tovama. He was the 

only son among five children. His father belonged 
to the military class. He appears to have had ideals. 
Though he was the serf of a feudal lord, he was am- 
bitious for his son. He taught his son that merely 
to live was not enough; that animals and birds live, 
but a man who really lives must achieve something, 
and that industry and thrift were necessary to achieve- 


ment. Yasuda’s father was both industrious and thrif- 


ty, but he could save nothing. His income from his 
feudal lord was too small and his family was too 
large, 
The elder Yasuda gained permission from the feudal 
lord to cultivate 
a little garden on 
his own account. 
The boy Yasuda, 
who was then ten 
years old, was 
pressed into ser- 
vice as an. as- 
sistant gardener. 
He worked cheer- 
fully, but not con- 
tentedly. 
“T soon began 
to wish,” he says, 
“that I might find 
some more profit- 
able means of em- 
ployment.” 
His wish was 
fulfilled. He found 
a job that brought 
him almost a cent 


Denzaro Fujita, who looks like Lincoln 

and acts like Schwab. He takes con- 

tracts from the government and is the 
Emperor’s political adviser 


a day. The job was copying books. For 
every thirty-three pages that he copied he 
received half a cent. Here, indeed, was an 
opening! There was a great demand among 
the Japanese people for books containing ac- 
counts of the lives of ancient warriors. The 
art of printing was very little practised in 
Japan, and hiring copyists at less than a 
cent a day required a smaller investment than 
buving printing- presses. Yasuda liked the 
work, and prospered at it. He kept himself 
supplied with pocket-money, and divided the 
rest among his sisters. 

Yasuda’s first step up the stairs of success 
“ame when he transcribed the life of Tai Ko, 
the Japanese conqueror of Corea. He received 
so much inspiration from the words he copied 
that he saw in himself the possibilities of 
another kind of Tai Ko. Tai Ko, like himself, 
had been the son of a poor farmer. For seven 
years he fought in the army, under the orders 
of others. Then he moved up to the top, and 
made others take orders from him. 

** T was tremendously impressed,” said Ya- 
suda, “by the exploits of this great man. 
The rise of a mere farmer’s boy to the rank 
of the greatest general of Japan was, of 
course, due to his extraordinary genius; but 
1 did not fail to note that, instead of going 
upward at a single bound, his advancement 
“ame as the result of a slow, orderly process 
of achievement.” 

Yasuda’s next lesson came when he was 
sixteen years old. He saw a banker visit his 
father’s master. According to the custom of 
the time. when a person of inferior rank bade 
adieu to a person of higher rank, the inferior 
person, removed his sandals and, rain or 
shine, squatted in the street to salute his 

superior. The lord, of course, outranked his banker; 
‘but little Mr. Yasuda was shrewd enough to notice 
that the lord accompanied the banker a little way 
on his return journey, removed his sandals, squatted 
in the street, and saluted him. Yasuda quickly 
reached the conclusion that the lord owed the banker 
money. 

“This incident,” said Yasuda, “ gave me some con- 
ception of the power of money. It also created in 
me my first great desire to be wealthy. I resolved, at 
all costs, to become rich—to have a thousand dollars— 
which, at that time, was regarded as great wealth.” 

He looked about him for means to achieve his 
desire, but he saw no opportunity for more lucrative 
employment as a wage-worker. 

“T reached the conclusion,” 
gain wealth only by becoming a merchant. 
fore determined to give my life to business.” 


Yasuda’s Rules for Growing Rich 


HERE was no business around Toyama. All the 

business was in Tokyo. To reach Tokyo a traveler 
must pass through several provinces. Upon entering 
each province, he must have a passport. Yasuda 
could get passports only with the consent of his 
father; and he was so sure that his father would not 
give his consent that he never took the trouble to 
ask him. Instead, he determined to run away, plan- 
ning to reach Tokyo without passports by traveling 
through the mountains. 

“One morning in October,” he says, “I left my 
home. In order to become rich, I knew I must. have 
great determination. So, at the outset, I made the 
following resolutions: 

“To abstain from all drink for five years. 

“To be extremely thrifty, even after I had become 
rich. 

“Never to depend upon others; never to lie; never 
to wrong others.” 

But Mr. Yasuda’s “great determination” was 
coupled with a great philosophy and a greater pru- 
dence. Knowing nothing about mountain trails, he 
was soon lost. 

“And realizing.” he says, “that without life | 
could do nothing, f returned home on the second day, 
much erestfallen, confessed to my father what I had 
done, end asked his permission to go to Tokyo.” 

Yasuda had been right about his father. The old 
gentleman would not give him permission to go to 
Tokyo. The boy waited three years, and then ran 
away again. In the meantime, he had made himself 
more tamiliar with the geography of his country. 
Fourteen days from the time he started, he trudged 
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into Tokyo, with more than half of the twenty-nine 
cents with which he had left home. 

Yasuda’s first employment in Tokyo was as an ap- 
prentice for a wholesale toy shop. His work was to 
deliver toys, carrying them in a large basket on his 
head. He chose this occupation because he believed 
that his future success as a merchant would depend 
upon his knowledge of the city and the people. He 
retained the position for three years. By that time 
he was ready for a larger field. 


Saving on $3.50 Wages a Year 


ASUDA found a larger field in a store that com- 

bined the selling of groceries with the buying and 
selling of foreign coins. His wages were $3.50 a year. 
His master supplied him with food and a place to 
sleep; but the boy had to pay for baths, hair-dressing, 
and clothing. 

Here the memory of Tai Ko again piloted Yasuda to 
wenderful success. He recalled what Tai Ko did when 
his master, according to invariable Japanese custom, 
removed his sandals upon entering a building, and left 
them outside the door. Faithful little Tai Ko always 
put the sandals in his bosom to keep them warm. 

Outside the toy shop and the grocery there were 
many sandals. The sight of so much footwear in- 
stantly recalled to Yasuda the fidelity of Tai Ko. 
There were too many sandals for Yasuda to put in his 
bosom; but he did the next best thing, and arranged 
them neatly, pair by pair, in rows. 

“ Other boys had been asked to do this,” said Ya- 
suda, “but had grumbled. I did it not only without 
grumbling but without being asked. In all other small 
matters, I worked with the same fidelity. So pleased 
was my master that when, at the end of my third year, 
I wanted to leave his service. he offered to increase my 
wages to six dollars a year.” ; 

Yasuda remained another year. Then the desire 
to go into business for himself became too strong to 
resist. The time seemed propitious. Tai Ko had 
served seven years as an underling in the army be- 
fore he took command. Yasuda had served seven years 
as an apprentice in Tokyo. : 

Yasuda left his job in the grocery, and sold all of 
his clothing that he could spare. With his savings, 
the sum amounted to $27. He rented a store for 
sixty cents a month. His former master gave him 
credit for a stock of groceries and foreign coins. 
Also, he hired an oflice-boy and a woman to cook. 

“ Every morning,” says Yasuda, “I arose at four 
o’clock, and swept and sprinkled the street, not only 
in front of my own store, but in frent of the stores 
of my immediate neighbors on both sides of the street. 
Then I built a fire in the kitchen, and awakened the 
cook and the office-boy. As I worked in the same 
faithful way in all things, I soon became well liked. 
People came from quite a distance to buy at my shop.” 


A Wife Who Wore Nothing But Colton 


Yseuns opened his store in March. At the end of 
the year his business showed a net profit of $68. 
Ilis success was the subject of general comment. 
Friends advised him to marry. The advice seemed 
good to him. Yet he did not immediately act upon it. 
Yasuda-like, he was cautious in this matter, as in 
all matters. Love didn’t trouble him. Money troubled 
him—money and the things that make and save money. 
The Yasuda wife must be no mere beautiful bit of 
black-haired pink, clad in rustling silk. She must 
work hard and live cheaply. 

“As I must continue to work,” he declares, “ | 
demanded, for one thing, that the woman whom | 
should marry must take the place of the cook, and, 
in my absence, look after the store to the satisfaction 
of the customers. Also, for the time being, she must 
wear nothing but cotton. I married my present wife 
when she accepted those conditions.” : 

Such is the story of Yasuda’s early life as he tells 
it himself. The rest of his story is a part of the 
financial and commercial history of Japan. From a 
grocer and a money-lender, he became exclusively a 
hanker. From the owner of one bank, he became the 
owner of two and three and four and more. From 
a mere owner of banks, he became the controller of 
banks that he did not own. By the time he was fifty, 
he was a millionaire. Wealth rolled in upon him. 
His four banks had grown to fifteen, with a com- 
bined capitalization of 25,000,000 yen (a yen equals 
one dollar), and aggre- 
gate deposits of 100,000,- 
000 ven. He had banks 
in. the old capital of 
Japan, banks in the new 
capital of Japan, banks 
in all the big cities of 
Japan, and banks in 
Corea. Yasuda, the 
banker, had become too 
big for his country— 
too big for two countries. 
He needed a larger field 
in which to put to work 
his rapidly increasing 
horde of money. 

Yasuda did what 
Rockefeller did, what 
Morgan did, what Ryan 
did, when each of these 
men was called upon to 
meet a similar situation. 
Yasuda “spread out.” 
He took the money that 
he made in banking, and 
reinvested it in other 
lines of business. Like 
Morgan and Ryan, he 
put money in the capital 
stock of  life-insurance 
companies. In a little 
while he controlled the 
life-insurance business of 
Japan. Then he added 
fire and marine insur- 
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into Japan. 


Baron Kichizkemon Sumitimo, the Jap- 
anese copper king, who is considered a 
‘* progressive ” 
duced many advanced European customs 
He likes to be referred to as 
a social regenerator and reorganizer 
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ance. Yasuda’s life, 
fire, and marine 
insurance com- 
panies now have a 
combined — capital- 
ization of 13,300,- 
000 ven and a re- 
serve of 10,000,000 
yen. 

But the success 
of Yasuda’s new 
investments, in a 
way, only increased 
his difficulties. Pre- 
cisely as banking 
had yielded him 
more profits than 
he could reinvest 
in banks, insurance 
had yielded him 
more profits than 
he could reinvest in insurance companies. But the 
business of manufacturing linen seemed to need his 
surplus of both genius and money. The linen industry 
of Japan was in the same condition that the steel 
industry of tie United States was in before Mr. Mor- 
gan shook it into shape. Unorganized competition 
was wearing out the competitors. Yasuda combined 
the principal companies into a corporation capitalized 
at 6,400,000 yen, and put the industry on its feet. 


A Japanese Real-Estate Success 


ASUDA next turned to the earth itself as a prom- 

ising field for the reinvestment of profits won else- 
where. He invested heavily in Tokyo real estate, and 
organized the Tokyo Building Company. The building 
company quickly proved to be an enormous financial 
success. Yasuda built no skyscrapers, but he dotted 
the hillsides with working-men’s cottages. He never 
ran short of hillsides; but, in the course of time, the 
supply of working-men fell below Yasuda’s ability to 
build houses. Yet Yasuda did not stop building. He 
extended his operations to include Tientsin, China. 

Tientsin has a large foreign population that is not 
content. with either Chinese architecture or Chinese 
construction. Yasuda, while visiting Tientsin, had 
neted the opportunity for Japanese architecture and 
Japanese construction, At the time when he saw 
the opportunity he could not take advantage of it. 
But Yasuda was never known to forget an opportunity 
to make money. Thus it came about that when he was 
looking for an undertaking in which to reinvest his 
banking, insurance, and linen profits, he remembered 
the real-estate possibilities of Tientsin. 

Now, Yasuda the builder had much use for nails. 
He bought from competing manufacturers at the best 
prices he could get. But the best prices he could get 
were not good enough for him. Somebody seemed to 
be making a profit from him. To keep this profit, 
Yasuda built a nail factory. And, while he was about 
it, he built a factory large enough to supply not only 
his own demands, but part of the demands of others. 

Of course, such widespread operations raised Ya- 
suda’s fame as a financier to the first rank in Japan. 
He had not the most money, but he worked the hardest 
with his money. He was not the greatest banker, so 
far as mere dollars were concerned; but he was by 
far the greatest banker as far as activity, enterprise, 
and power were concerned. Men soon learned that if 
there were bends to fleat, a railroad to build in Man- 
churia, or any other great business venture under way, 
it was always best to see Yasuda. He was the strong, 
energetic, pregressive factor in Japanese financial af- 
fairs. He was awake and daring—not foolhardy, but 
daring. He would take a chance. 

An incident that occurred ten years ago illustrates 
the manner in which he sometimes backs his own 
judgment against the judgment of others. Certain 
men who associated themselves under the name of the 
Hansin Trolley Car Company had obtained a fran- 
chise to build an electric line from Osaka to Kobe, 
a distance of twenty miles. After they got the fran- 
chise, they discovered that that was all they could 
get. No banker would put up as much money as 
they wanted. No banker had much faith in the 
project. Every banker knew a lot about jinrikishas, 
and no banker knew much about electricity; that is, no 
banker except Yasuda, and he was too busy with other 
affairs to give the subject attention. 





(Continued on page 23) 
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The Japanese Rockefeller, Baron Hisaya 

Iwasaka, who inherited steamship lines 

in that he has intro- to America, Australia, and Europe worth 

$80,000,000. He was educated in Eng- while 

land and America, and built battleships 
for the Russo-Japanese war 





Things drifted 
along for a year or 
two, and the men 
were in danger of 
losing their fran- 
chises. Yasuda 
heard of _ their 
plight and sent for 
them; told them the 
terms upon which 
he would furnish 
the money; drove 
a hard bargain; 
furnished the money 
—something like a 
million; built the 
road and — made 
money. 

Yasuda always 
drives a hard bar- 
gain, whether he is buying a railroad or a railroad 
ticket. A Japanese banker who has traveled with 
him in Japan told me the fellowing instances. On 
one occasion, he and Yasuda had but little time in 
which to catch a train. At the station, an employee 
of Yasuda had bought the tickets. He handed the 
tickets to Yasuda with some change. There was not 
much change, because the tickets were for only a 
short distance, and cost but forty cents each, and 
Yasuda had not given the servant much money. But 
when the change was handed to the great banker, he 
counted every piece; moreever, he found the change 
short. The employee, who was unknown to the ticket- 
seller, had failed to present a certificate which would 
have entitled Yasuda, as stockholder in the road, to 
a discount from the regular rate. The loss was not 
imuch,—perhaps five or six cents —but Yasuda felt it. 
Ile seared the employee with good, vigorous Japanese 
language, which, he explained to his fellow banker, 
was only to teach the employee a useful lesson. But 
the banker says he scolded because he felt the loss. 


Yasuda Gives a Banquet for Sixty Cents 


ARTHER along on the trip, they came to the capital, 

of a province, and Yasuda invited the governor to 
dinner. When a governor is invited to dinner by a 
traveler, the spread is usually given in the banquet- 
room of the best restaurant in the town. Waitresses 
and geisha girls are hired, at an expense of six cents 
each. 

There were no geishas at Yasuda’s dinner to the 
governor. Nor was the dinner given in the banquet- 
room of a restaurant. It was served in solitary 
state in Yasuda’s room at a_ hotel. Yasuda’s 
room Was approximately twelve feet long by ten feet 
wide. The function was all over in twenty minutes, 
and the bill for the three men was between sixty and 
seventy cents. The cost of entertaining the governor 
in the banquet-room of a restaurant, with special 
waitresses, geisha girls, and wine, would have been 
perhaps five dollars. 

Yasuda every month calls together the members of 
his own family and all of his employees who are in 
Tokyo, and gives them advice. Some of his employees 
cynically say that he never gives them anything else. 
Ile has formulated rules for the guidance of both his 
family and his employees. Upon his family he urges 
harmony and thrift. Upon his employees he urges 
industry and thrift. To 
his’ employees he pays 
the lowest wages that 
are paid for similar ser- 
vices in Tokyo. Other 
bankers hire many grad- 
uates of business  col- 
leges. Yasuda hires, for 
the most part, untrained 
men and women, whe 
will work cheaply. 

Like most men who 
have become rich, Yasuda 
has not resisted the 
temptation to tell others 
how to amass fortunes. 
A few years ago he wrote 
the following * Advice to 
Young Men”: 

‘I want to give some 
advice to young men, 
based upon the experi- 
ence of fifty years. 

“Those who want to 
ge into business should 
first give careful atten- 
tion to the line of busi- 
ness in which they will 
be most likely to sue- 
ceed. Many a man fails 
for trying to do some- 
thing that he can’t do, 
neglecting to do 
ew that he could 
do. 
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WINGS OF THE SPIRIT 


BY LUCILLE BALDWIN VAN SLYKE 


ASIF sat on the hillside and dreamed, The 

sky was like lapis-lazuli; the sun blazed 

high above the cedars of Lebanon and 

flashed upon the sapphire sea beyond.  Be- 

low him shone the squares of the house- 

tops, deserted in the noonday, but when the 
sun was low they would ring with laughter and music. 
All around him were grazing the flocks of his master, 
heavy with fleece, dragging their broad brown tails 
patiently. But Nasif saw them not. He was staring 
at the sea far beyond. 

The pet sheep, gay with beaded magenta tassels, 
tinkling its little copper bells, trotted clumsily, with 
the queer barrow-like wheel beneath its sagging tail, 
-to rest its head upon the shepherd’s knee. But Nasif 
did not heed. His red shepherd’s cap had fallen from 
his dusky hair; his cloak of blue flapped loosely in the 
breeze; and he dreamed—he dreamed of the ships upon 
the sapphire sea. 


He murmured passionately, 


“0 ships!” 
“O ships that sail to freedom!— 
Vasif longs for thee——” 


His voice stopped impatiently; he frowned and beat 
his heavy wooden clogs impatiently upon the stones. 


He cried again, 


~~ ships!” 

O ships that sail to freedom, 

The heart of a boy longs for thee——” 

And he stopped again, this time to smile with the 
joy of creation. 


“The heart of a boy longs for thee 
is a maiden longs for her lover.” 


Over and over he murmured his dream as a child cons 
a lesson; for he loved the sonorous lilt of the words, 
Presently he took his odd little reed pen from the 
ink-horn that he had carried in his girdle ever since 
his school days in the house of the Maronite priests, 
and there in the noonday sun he wrote down his 
dream of the ships, his pen lingering lovingly over the 
graceful Arabie lettering. 

When it was done, he rose up and hid. it in a 
sheep’s skin in a hollow tree with all his other dreams 
—the dreams of the heart of a boy. There were 
dreams of the morning, jubilant with hope; there 
were dreams of the noonday, ardent with long- 
ing; there were dreams of the evening, fraught with 
ineffable sadness—queer little fragments of verse, 
erude and halting, vet lovely, all of them crying for 
liberty and freedom, all of them youthfully tragic. 


UDDENLY he heard the sharp yelping of his Kurd- 

ish dogs. Shaggy and black as young bears they 
frantically bounding over rocks. The boy 
shaded his eyes from the sun and looked searchingly 
down the pathway. He ‘put out his left hand and 
grasped his crook; his right hand flew to the knife 
in his girdle, for he could see & man clambering up 
the hillside. As the traveler drew nearer he dropped 
his hand from his knife. He could see that the man 
wore European clothes—perhaps. it would be some one 
from the mission. He hurried forward to meet him. 


were, 
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* Bass baqual’ he called impatiently to his dogs, 
and the yelping ceased abruptly. 

*?Ow to do!” he yelled proudly in English. 
aint” 

The stranger laughed uproariously and cried out in 
Arabie: “ Nasif Bl Shekkour! Nasif El Shekkour! 
Nalim Aleikl’ [Peace be unto thee.] 

Nasif stopped short in amazement. Surely this was 
the voice of his friend, Jebbour Shemaun,.who had run 
away in the springtime three years before! They 
sprang into each other’s arms, the slender boy in 
rough shepherd’s clothes, the sturdy young man, 
stiffly garbed like the English. Their words tumbled 
recklessly, now Arabit, now English.‘ Questions 
icaped out unanswered, because the two must stop to 
clasp each other’s hands. 

“IT have mourned thee as dead!” crief Nasif  pas- 
sionately. “I have longed for tiee always. 
have-——” 

Jebbour laughed, his strong white teeth flashing. 
* Nasif,” he answered, “I haf also longed—where 
evaire thad I ees, me, I theenk—whad mighd Nasif be 
doin’, Een thad land of Ameer-ca, you haf my heart 
on a streeng!” 

* Amcer-ca!” gasped Nasif. 
Ameer-ca!” 

“Ken Ameer-ca—the gem of the ocean!” laughed 
Jebbour, waving his hat oratorically. “ Seet down 
while thad I tole you. The seats ees free,” he 
teased; “ don’ hang on a stra-ap!” 

Nasif paled angrily. 

“T haf nod the profeeciency thad I ondestan’ so 
mooch ee-diom,” he began stiffly. “I theenk we weel 
haf to talk een Arabeeck.” 

“La tawakhizna!l’ |Don’t be offended!]  Jebbour 
interrupted. “ Ket ees so mooch joy to see you thad 
I laugh too mooch. Seet down.” 


* Ello, 


“You haf been een 


ND all through the long afternoon they sat, pour- 

ing out their hearts to each other, drinking in each 
other’s words, while Jebbour told the marvelous tale 
of his wanderings—how he had crept as a stowaway 
into a ship at Beirut, how he had worked his way 
across the seas to New York, and how he had _ pros- 
pered there as a clerk in an Oriental bazaar. 

“Now I haf coom back,” he boasted proudly; “I 
haf foun’ my mothaire an’ my sistaire; I weel take 
them to thad land. Syree-ah—I lofe her—but—but” 
And Nasif’s hand closed over his friend’s in ready sym- 
pathy; for Jebbour had fled from Syria, an outcast, 
because his father had been hanged on a false charge 
of treason. 

“For thee—weeth thy fathaire so honored an’ hees 
great flocks. to sustain thee,” began Jebbour. after a 
moment of silence, “Syree-ah mus’ evaire be fair; 
but for me——” 

Nasif sprang up quickly; he was quivering with 
emotion. 

“Haf you nod heard?” he demanded. “ Haf you 
nod heard, Jebbour? Abu Nasif, my fathaire, ees 
dead—of a fever he ees dead las’ year. Butrus, the 
tax-gatherer, haf put before the governor of Beirut a 
false bill of the possessions of my fathaire. He swears 
thad my fathaire ces made over to heem all_hees 
flocks, hees ’ouse, an’ hees lease to hees land! 

“ An’? we may do notheeng. We haf journey to the 
governor, but he weel nod leesten ad us. Ad me he 
weel nod leesten—he say thad I am onlee seexteen 
year attain. an’ too voung thad I ondestan’ business. 
Ad my mothaire he weel nod leesten—he say: ‘ Whad 
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do woman know of these affair? Aw when thad Abu 
Abdu, the brothaire of my mothaire, ees go an’ be- 
seech—vet ees also een vain—the governor haf heem 
arres’ for deesturbance! 

“Butrus, then, haf take away our flocks; he ees 
to-day dwellin’ een our ’ouse. These here are nod the 
flecks of my fathaire thad I watch—I am onlee a 
hired goatherd—me, Nasif El Shekkour URE 
flung out his arms passionately. “ Allah has send me 
onlee sorrow and theengs woeful!” 

“Thad’s fierce!” exploded Jebbour. “ Thad’s damn 
fierce! Thad’s jus’ leeke theengs go een thees land! 
Sen Ameer-ca you could haf Butrus put up een the 
To-ombs!” He nodded solemnly. “ 'That’s whad you 
could!” 

“Ket ees nod thad I am a coward!” broke in Nasif 
eagerly. “ Often here een the silence I theenk me ’ow 
I weel keel Butrus. Whad cef I do?” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “Then weel I myself be keeled, an’ also 
put cen a to-omb leeke as he. An’ ’ow weel Umn Nasif. 
my mothaire, live eef thad I go dead?” 

“7 nod mean thad you keel any man,” explained 
Jebbour politely. ‘ Eet ees nod of a grave I speak, 
but of a jail—eet ees a jail by p’leecemans guarded. 
The weecked leeke Butrus ees all lock up een the 
To-omb een N’York—aw’ eef they grow still mor’ 
weecked they ees put een a dungeon call Seeng Seeng. 
The good”—his teeth flashed joyously—* the good 
haf no trouble een Ameer-ca—they always geet all 
thad ees comin’ ad them!” 

“Ket ees nod so een thees land,” answered Nasif 
sadly. ‘‘ Ket ees nod onlee me an’ my mothaire. Umn 
Nasif, thad suffer. Ali an’ his brothaire haf been 
lock up een prison; Nicola ”—he drew a long, shud- 
dering breath—* Nicola—they haf crucify!  Efery 
day we haf hear of some one thad ees suffer eenjus- 
ice.” He stretched out his arms pathetically. “I 
weep fer us all, Jebbour—thees ees a mos’ cruel 
land!” 

Jebbour put his arms across the boy’s shoulders 
sympathetically. ‘“Coom back weeth me!” he pleaded. 
* Come back weeth me, Nasif El Shekkour!” 

“Do nod temp’ me,” begged Nasif. “Thad ees all 
thad I theenk of sometimes. Onder the skies an’ the 
stars, I long an’ long to go. But ’ow weel my 
mothaire live—ow weel I myself go? I haf nod yet 
enough monee thad one may go. I theenk I weel 
nevaire haf enough!” he ended despondently. 

“ Thad’s all righd,” interrupted Jebbour, a gleam of 
business coming to his shrewd eyes. “Thad’s all 
righd, Nasif. Leesten ad me. You speak ver’ nice 
En’leesch—weeth mooch profeeciency. Tanous, who 
sell the teeckets ad the ships, he weel geeve you a 
chance to go as escort for many of those thad may nod 
speak En’leesch. I myself weel speak ad heem of 
you, an’ I myself weel make up the res’ of whad you 
haf een monee, thad your mothaire may go also. 
Thad’s all righd—thad’s ver’ swell, eh?” 

Nasif stared at him, his dark eyes growing wide 
with hope, his broad nostrils dilating with emotion. 

“Jebbour!  Jebbcur!” he breathed in Arabic. 
“Art thou in truth my friend or only a dream?” 

And Jebbour put his hands upon the boy’s shoul- 
ders again; his own eyes were shining with joy. 

“Ket ees the sures’ theeng you know,” he laughed. 
“Eet ees whad we een Ameer-ca say ees a cinch!” 


HE pet sheep, long neglected, playfully pushed his 
head against Nasif’s knee. The boy stared down 
at the gayly decked beast, and sighed. 
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“* Weel you fin’ flocks thad I may ten’ een N’York?” 
he asked anxiously. 

Jebbour’s guttural laugh rang out upon the hillside 
until the Kurdish dogs sprang up in wonder, and the 
silly sheep stopped their incessant grazing to stare; 
he laughed until he could laugh no more and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, 

“Nasif! Nasif!” he stammered. ‘“’Ow thad ees 
funnee! That ees the mos’ funnee theeng thad I haf 
evaire hear! fet ees comic leeke a the-ahtre. Oxcuse 
thad I laugh, bud ’—he rocked himself in antici- 
patory glee of the gréat joke he was about to utter— 
*leesten ad me. Nasif El Shekkour, eet gets my goat 
to hear of flocks een N’York!” 

Nasif sighed wearily. This was idiom too subtle 
for his comprehension; he only knew that he could 
not endure mirth in such a time as this, 

“Do nod laugh,” he begged tremulously; * eet ees 
nod funnee for me. “Ow weel I live?) ’Ow weel Umn 
Nasif, my mothaire, live? I can nod go; I mus’ stay 
where thad I may fin’ bread!” 

Jebbour’s laughter ceased. and he contemplated the 
sheep thoughtfully; when he spoke, he spoke in Arabie. 

“ Nasif,” he asked. “do you still write in Arabic, 
as you did in our school days? Or have you forgot, 
now that you have learned English’ Do you make 
poems and songs as you used to do?” 

Nasif hung his head. 

“T nod write een En’leesch,” he whispered; ° thad 
ees too hard for me. Bud een Arabeeck ”—his eyes 
kindled—* een Arabeeck—yes! Eef I could nod!— 
ah, then there weel be no joy een my heart!” 

Jebbour sprang up excitedly. 

“Then thad’s all righd,” he cried out. ‘“ Thad’s ver’ 
nice! You weel haf one nice job. You weel write— 
you weel efery day write for Lisan El Hal {Tongue 
of the Times]. Thad’s the mos’ bes’ Arabeeck paper 
een N’York. Me, I know Elias Tabet, thad eeditor. 
Believe me, Nasif, he haf sometime pay one man so 
mooch as ten dollar een one week. For heem weel you 
write, an’ thus weel you live!” ; 

Nasif gazed at his friend blankly, and then stared 
across the sea, now purple and gold in the setting 
sun. The sunset breeze came out of the west and 
sighed through the cedars. The sheep were drawing 
nearer to the fold, the wee lambs whimpering beside 
the ewes. But the shepherd had forgotten them. His 
dark eyes overflowed; he flung himself into Jebbour’s 
arms and wept. 

“Allah has sent thee!” he cried. “ Allah has sent 
thee, a deliverer! Jebbour Shemaun, thou art the 
savior of my soul!” 

Jebbour patted him tenderly. 

“Save tears for times of sadness!” he said naively. 
* Thees ees a moment for laughin’!” 

Nasif lifted his head, the light of joy shining 
through his tears. Far out upon the sea the sails 
flashed tike copper in the sunset. The boy stretched 
out his hands to them, and his dream of the noonday 
came back. His lips moved silently. 


“O ships that sail to freedom,” 
he murmured. The cadence of his song swept through 
his soul like fire. 
“O ships that sail to freedom!’ 
he cried in ecstasy. 
“Wings of the soul art thou! 
The heart of a boy longs for thee 
As a maiden longs foor her lover. 


The soul of a man goes out to thee, 
O ships that sail to freedom!” 


I] 
HE stairway was very dark, but at the top the 


light shone brightly through the letters on the 
translucent glass of the door. The double lines of 
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delicate Arabic lettering were as clearly marked as 
the blunt English below them, and they both an- 
neunced that this was the office of Lisan El Hal, and 
underneath in smaller script was: 

“'N. E. Shekkour, Editor.” 

A visitor sprang up the stairway briskly, like one 
accustomed to the passage. He was stout, he was 
panting with excitement, and he burst through the 
doorway without knocking. 

* Nasif!” he cried sharply, letting the door bang 
shut in the evening breeze, “you ees th’ beeges’ fool 
cen N’York!” 

The man at the littered desk lifted his head and 
smiled. He was still very boyish. His tumbled hair 
and dusky eyes were as lovely as a woman’s; his 
olive-tinted skin gleamed softly in the shaded green 
light; but his lips and jaws were so stern that they 
seemed almost ugly, and there was the glint of battle 
in his eyes. 

“ Haf a chair,” he said politely. 
you to stan’, Jebbour.” 

Jebbour sat down heavily. He was no longer 
slender; he was very fat, he was very prosperous, he 
was crafty and shrewd, and above all angry. 

*Ees eet for thees thad I haf eenves’ my monee?” 
he thundered. “Kes eet for thees thad IT haf——” 

“You haf the preeveelege thad you weethdraw your 
monee,” suggested Nasif quietly. “ You haf a righd 
to do so.” : 

“Schud!” eried out Jebbour. “Thad ees mor’ 
focleesch yet. Who weel believe thad I haf? Evaire 
deed any one believe een thad othaire case thad I was 
nod responseeble, thad I deed nod approve of your 
veesionary scheme? You an’ your ‘Freedom for 
Syree-ah’! You an’ your meetin’s thad cry, * Down 
weeth the Sultan!’ Thad’s whad ees eenjure my busi- 
ness t’ousan’ dollars’ worth, two years ago! An’ jus’ 
thad I am gettin’ over thad ole fooleeschness because 
thad people ees nod longer remember eet, whad does 
Abla, my ‘sistaire. tell me? Thad you ees about to 
naturalize—thad you weel tell efery one thad_ they 
also should do thad!” 

Nasif was very quiet; he shut his jaws tightly and 
nodded. 

‘I haf mooch gratitude of you. haf I nod?” de- 
manded Jebbour scornfully. “I take you, a goatherd 
off the hillsides an’ pastures. seven years ago; I 
geeve you a chance to live. When thad I haf monee 
save, I buy for you thees paper. When thad my sis- 
taire ees grown I haf promise thad you may marry 
weeth her. "And efery time thad you mighd help me, 
whad do you do? Some fooleesch theeng thad -hurt 
my business fierce! Thees time you shall nod! Eet 
shall nod be permit! I weel nod allow thad you do 
any mor’ of such fooleeschness!” 

Nasif arose, very tall and very slender, his eyes 
flashing hotly. 

“Thees time I weel do as I haf always,” he cried 
clearly. “I weel de as I weel! Do you nod know 
een your heart,’ he went on more quietly, “ thad you 
an’ your business interests ees as notheeng compare 
weeth the good of our people? Ees eet posseeb’ that 
you theenk eet ees mor’ necessary thad you should 
sell your mecserab’ treenkets out of Syree-ah eento 
N’York than thad the hearts of our people weel be 
free? Kes eet——” 

“Ket ees!” thundered Jebbour wildly. “I am nod 
buyin’ an’ sellin’ thees theengs thad you call hearts— 
I am sellin? merchandise thad I buy een the Orient; 
an’ I am the owner of the beeges’ Arabeeck paper een 
N’York Ceety! An’ you know, Nasif El Shekkour, 
thad thad paper can nod offend Turkey. Where weel 
my business go eef eet goes? You weel haf me nod 
onlee refuse entrance ad the ports of Turkey—you 
weel haf me condemn by proclamation!” 


* Eet ees warm for 


E crept over and turned the key in the door; his 

voice sank lower. 

‘Let us ondestan’,” he whispered. “See whad I 
haf receive thees day.” 


(Continued on page 24) 





He unfolded the papers and spread them out upon 
the desk. Nasif bent over them, exulting unconsciously 
in the beautiful Arabic script, and slowly read the 
letter that had come from the Maronite priest in 
Beirut: 

My patriarch empowers me to say that unless the 
attacks in Lisan El Hal against his Imperial Highness 
cease, you, Jebbour Shemaun, principal owner of that 
paper, and one Nasif El Shekkour, editor of the same, 
shall both be condemned under article 66 of the Criminal 
Code, and shall be arrested by any official of the govern- 
ment, military or civil, if you ever come within their 
jurisdiction. If, however, you will promise to stop at- 
tacking the Turkish government and earnestly urge the 
loyal support of all good Syrians, the matter of the exit 
and entry of your goods from and to this port will be 
amicably arranged, and I am fairly safe in promising 
you that within six months the title of Bey will be con 
ferred upon both of you. 


Nasif put the paper down,. the light of battle shin- 
ing in his eyes. 

“You see,” whispered Jebbour stealthily, “ you see 
whad you haf been doin’! I haf nod mean to show 
vou thees, bud I haf becoom so angr-ree thad 1 ean 
ned hol’ myself—me—an’ on my way to talk ad you 
1 buy a paper. What do I see? Eeditorial thad say 
we can nod evaire hope thad een our lifetime theengs 
weel be better on thad othaire side of the sea! Thad 
freedom for Syree-ah ces a vain theeng—thad eef we 
weel stay ad thees land of Ameer-ca, onder the protec- 
tion of ‘thees star-spangl’ flag, we mus’ swear alle- 
giance to eet! 

*Sehud!” sputtered Jebbour. “Thad ees pretty 
talk for a man thad a leetle while back ees yellin’ 
‘Freedom for Syree-ah! Freedom for my people thad 
1 lofe!’ You haf nevaire hear me shoutin’ such fool- 
ceschness! Me, I know thad een all land eet ees the 
same; eet ees each man for heemself—you ees onlee 
a veesionary fool! An’ eef I deed nod always take 
care thad your fooleeschness ees explain, where. would 
vou be? Back tendin’ goats on mountains een Lebanon 
—jus’ where ad you were seven years ago—hungree 
an’ poor! 

“Now, whad you goin’ to do, eh’ Accordin’ to the 
size of hees carpet weel a man stretch hees legs, an’ 
vour carpet, Nasif El Shekkour, ees mooch smaller as 
you theenk! Ket eesn’t beeg enough for such a 
fooleeschiness.” 

He was tramping wildly about the little room. 
flinging his fat arms excitedly. ‘* Now whad you goin’ 
to do?” he demanded menacingly, as he stopped ir 
front of the desk. 

“What I choose,” answered Nasif steadily, “ nod 
whad any man weel say ad me! We haf talk too 
mooch, us, I theenk. I haf tole you I weel be ver 
happy to pay to you all thad you haf eenves’ een 
thees paper—weeth whad I haf an’ whad | may -bor- 
1ow of my friends, I weel do thad to-morrow. Bud | 
weel nevaire say to any man whad I weel print een 
thees paper. When thad I hear of outrages and mas- 
sacres, thad ees the work of the Sultan, an’ I weel 
say thad to my people—thad he ees a weecked man 
an’ mus’ die—thad hees governmen’ mus’ be attack! 

* Eef any time I can make those people see eenjus- 
tice, I weel do eet! KEef eet seem to me thad Syree-ah 
nod know how to rule herself, thad she need the pro- 
tection of the powers—the banishmen’ of her mis- 
rulers ——thad I weel print een beeg, ver’ beeg letters. 
An’, now thad I see thad eet ees wise an’ just thad I 
take my naturalizin’ papers here een thees land that 
haf sheltered me, I weel tell efery man thad I haf an’ 
thad I theenk he haf a righd to do thad also! Thees 
you weel know now, Jebbour Shemaun!” 

Jebbour eyed him craftily. 

“Thad ees ver’ well,” he answered slowly; ~ bud you 
mus’ stop an’ theenk of the othaire side two moments. 
Suppose thad you do becoom Ameer-can—ow can you 
help these people thad you say you lofe? Eh? 
Surely, eef thees people thad ees een N’York can pros- 
per an’ go back an’ build nice ’ouses een Syree-ah, an’ 
live there, an’ teach the people good government, they 
weel haf mooch power—eh? Suppose thad vou do as 
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THE PLAYGROUND OR THE SCHOOL? 


BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M., M.D. 


T is natural to have a high opinion of the work of 
our oWn hands. ‘The children of our brains are 
as surpassingly fair and as boundlessly promising 
as the children of our bodies. That which comes 
of itself through the bounty of nature we have 
little opinion of; partly because, through sheer 

mental inertia, we think nothing about it, and partly 
because it cost us nothing. There is a world of wis- 
dom in the quaint saying of that rural philosopher, 
Josh Billings, “Whut people gits for nuthin they 
gin’rally vallies at about whut they give for it.” And 
yet, the most precious things are those that cost us 
nothing, like air, sunshine, and water; and we never 
value them until, by our senseless worship of the things 
of our own creation, like houses and, streets, we are 
in danger of being deprived of them. 

Even so it is in our estimate of the playground as 
compared with the school-room, or the school of play 
as against that of desks and blackboards. The one 
is our natural heritage, and we take it as a matter of 
course, holding it at best in a sort of scornful tolera- 
tion, never dreaming of its priceless value. The other 
we have made ourselves at much pains and with in- 
finite stupidity. Moreover, it has cost us money, that 
most precious of all earthly things, and, like Aaron’s 
golden calf, we have made it into a fetish, and bow 
down and worship before it. The gods of our own 
making are those we most devoutly worship. 


Grass and Geraniums Instead of Children 


HE popular idea of a playground is simply an open 
space surrounding a school building and required 
to set off its proportions to due advantage. If there 
happens to be a spare corner of this that can be util- 





“Here in the playground the chief credit is given to initiative, vigor, and individual aggressiveness. 
boys playing in their garden, subconsciously studying the ever-changing processes of nature. 
some of the primary principles of physics, 


ized for the children to play on, well and good; if not, 
they must be satisfied with the street. Worse yet, in 
our absurd worship of the defects instead of the merits 
of our educational systems, such portions of it as 
might have been valuable for play purposes, if they 
happen to lie prettily toward the street, are seeded 
down to grass or disfigured with flower-beds. Grass 
and geraniums are very pretty in their place, but to 
see them growing as a substitute for children makes 
one’s fingers itch to get at them with a grub hoe. 
Grass growing in a school yard is as severe a refléc- 
tion upon the intelligence of the community as its 
appearance in the middle of the main street would be 
upon its commercial prosperity. 

In short, we are worshiping and exalting to the 
very heavens the little ten or fifteen per cent. of finish- 
ing and varnishing of body, mind, and character which 
we have invented ourselves, and ignoring or depre- 
ciating the eighty or ninety per cent. which the 
great silent forces of nature carry out without our help. 

I have no hesitation in declaring that, under modern 
conditions, the playground is far more important than 
the school-room, and that, if I had to choose for my 


child between a school-house without any playground. 


and a playground without any school-house, I should 
unhesitatingly select the latter. 

The chief trouble is that we attach far too narrow a 
meaning to the term education. To “get an educa- 
tion” is to go to school, and so persistently have we 
concentrated our attention upon this small percentage 
of the whole that. we have come to regard nothing as 
education except what is got in the school-room. The 
education of a child begins with his first ery and con- 
tinues until he is thirty or forty years of age. His 
school life touches, on an average, only about ten 
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years of this period, and, counting vacations, only 
about one third of his waking hours during this ten 
vears, 

The problem of the old education was how to make 
the training of this one third of ten years, or one 
ninth of the total period of education, as different as 
possible from the remaining eight ninths. The problem 
of the new education is to make it as completely in 
harmony as possible. Stripped of its externalities, 
this is the battle between the classical and the modern 
view of education—between the classics and the 
sciences. 


The Battle Between the Classics and the Sciences 


ROM the point of view of the scientist, the aim of 
the old classical education, which we have slavishly 
followed until within the past quarter of a century, 
was to make, not a worker, but a scholar and a gentle- 
man. There is truth in the general complaint that the 
old education spoiled men for manual labor—it was 
meant to. Its deliberate aim was the creation of a class 
that should be marked by its superiority to the rest 
of humanity, and the chief value of its interesting prod- 
uct was that he was “ different.” It accordingly laid 
great stress upon those subjects which were not only 
of no use,—perish the very thought of such profana- 
tion,—but of no interest except after prolonged train- 
ing in enduring them. Hence the classics easily won 
first place in its curriculum. It had no intention of 
increasing either the happiness or the efficiency of the 
great mass. 
The battle between the classics and the sciences is 
one between two totally different ideals. The ideal 
of the classics was culture, superiority. The ideal of 
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“‘The tendency of the entire massive system, with its large classes, its drill, 
children instead of live men and women, 


the sciences is service, brotherliness. As one of the 
means to the symmetrical development of human 
powers, the scientist has no quarrel with the classics. 
As an idol to be worshiped or a shibboleth to be set up, 
he has nothing but a sledge-hammer, and never will 
have as long as two fragments of the image hang 
together. 

The first step toward making this one ninth of our 
education harmonious with the other eight ninths is 
that the school-room should recognize its limitations. 
This is precisely what it is most unwilling to do. 
There are few dissenting voices among those who have 
made a careful study of both the physical and the 
mental aspects of the problems of education, that a 
large share of the boasted triumphs of the school- 
room have been achieved without its aid—in fact, 
some of them in spite of it. 

But the blind conceit of the school-room is some- 
thing almost incredible. It insists upon full eredit 
for the whole mental and moral development of the 
child, and the utmost that it can be brought to do as 
regards his physical development is to grudgingly grant 
an hour or two of daylight per diem to be “ wasted ” 
in play. It regards itself as broad-minded and even 
generous when it concedes certain little skimped-out 
hours, called recesses, for the gratification of the play 
instinct. And it usually fights vigorously against 
every attempt at reducing the term of the child’s daily 
imprisonment at hard labor, and of rationalizing the 
methods of study and the curriculum. The child 
was made for the school-room, and wherever the 
interests of the two appear to clash it is so much 
the worse for the child. 

Worse than this, the spirit of the school- 
room—which is, of course, a direct inheritance 
of the monk and the priest, who were the earliest 
formal teachers—not only refuses to harmonize 
with the natural instincts and tendencies of the 
child, but regards them as injurious and to be 
corrected at every possible point. 

The child takes to play; therefore he can ac- 
quire merit, both mental and moral, by being 
shut up. indoors five hours out of his available 
eight. The child loves to be in constant mo- 
tion; therefore it is meritorious to sit perfectly 
still, as near upright as possible, without even 
the Ged-given privilege of wriggling. The child 
sees through a thing like a flash, then tires 
of it and wants to go on to something else. 
The average grown-up thinks that the child is 
just as slow and stupid as he is, and _ insists 
that it is for his good to be compelled to stick 
to a subject at least ten or fifteen minutes after 
he has tired of it. 


School Hours Might be Cut Down 
Fifty Per Cent. 


HE superiority of the playground over the 

school-room for the physical development of 
the child is so obvious to all except the teach- 
ing force that it needs no support or even illus- 
tration. The chief function of the school-room 
in the physical development of the child is a 
negative one—to keep out of its way as much 
a8 possible; to perform its proper and neces- 
sary share in education, with as little interfer- 


ence with its natural life in the open air as can rea- 
sonably be planned. 

Nearly all intelligent students of the problem, 
whether from the hygienic or the pedagogic point of 
view, are now unanimously agreed that the present 
school hours are unnecessarily and irrationally long— 
that they might be cut down from thirty to fifty per 
cent., not merely with benefit to the health of the 
child, but with an actual increase in the rapidity of 
his mental progress. Children who are kept out of 
school altogether until nine or ten years of age, or 
who, on account of health, are allowed to attend only 
half time, one session a day, are almost invariably 
net only up with children of their age by their thir- 
teenth or fourteenth year, but usually a little ahead 
cf them; and I have never known a “ half-timer” of 
this sort who failed to keep up with his or her class. 

The must stubborn opposition to the shortening of 
school hours comes, not from the teachers, but from 
the intelligent tax-payer who wants to get the value 
of his money, and from busy mothers who want the 
children taken off their hands. The school of play 
would meet both these objections. 

Part of the money a school of play would cost in 
playgrounds it would save in school-houses, as these 
could be used for two, even three, relays of children 
each day. 

We are trying to teach altogether too much in the 
school-room nowadays, crowding the child’s mind with 
an over-amount of superficial information upon an 
absurd variety of subjects—as if it were a case of 
new or never, and we were provisioning him for a 





“‘The moment the children begin to use their hands to some 
purpose, even if it is only to dig holes in the sand or 
to make mud-pies, their minds are beginning to improve” 
(Continued on page 25) 
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its discipline, is to make puppets out of 
It crushes individuality, promotes uniformity, and dwarfs the reasoning powers” 


caravan journey through an intellectual desert all 
the rest of his life. 


The New Idea in Education 


HE idea of the new education is exactly the re- 

verse—to teach the child the use of the tools of 
his mind, and make their use so interesting to him 
that he will go on and learn new trades and new 
accomplishments of his own accord. Instead of im 
pressing him with the ridiculous man-milliner’s idea 
that his education is finished when he graduates, it 
teaches him that his education began long before he 
entered the school-room and will continue for dee- 
ades after he leaves it. How to give education this 
carrying power, so that the boy or girl will not only 
be in love with it, but will go on with it after com- 
mencement without even feeling the break, is the vital 
pedagogic problem of the day. 

Nowadays the admission that a given method is 
physically superior carries with it at least a _pre- 
sumption of its favoring mental development also. 
Whatever attitude we may take in the old-as-the- 
world squabble about the superiority of mind over 
matter or matter over mind, it is universally ad- 
mitted that mind has a broad and most necessary 
material or physical basis. The tools of the mind— 
the eye, the ear, the hand, the memory, the brain, 
and the nervous system—are supplied by and 
made of matter: and to keep them in the best pos- 
sible condition, both of vigor and of keenness, is 
only common prudence. But the relation between 
the two goes much further and deeper than 
this, and when a child is developing his body 
in vigorous muscular play or healthful and rea- 
sonable amounts of bodily labor, he is developing 
his mind also. 

The very first thing that is done with de- 
fective children, in our intelligently devised 
modern schools for their care, is to try to teach 
them the proper and purposeful use of their 
hands and limbs. The moment that one of them 
begins to handle a knife or a pair of scissors 
or a saw to some purpose, or even to dance 
gracefully, his mind is beginning to improve. 


Muscular Training is Mental Training 


T is astonishing how long and completely we 

have managed to shut our eyes to the fact 
that a large part of so-called muscular training, 
whether in the shop or on the playground, is 
really mentai training. Give a boy, for in- 
stance, two or three pieces of board, and tell 
him to make a box of certain dimensions out of 
them. Instantly he takes out his rule, and pro- 
ceeds first to caleulate with his eye which 
of the pieces would be best suited to make 
the bottom, which the sides, which the top. 
These visual estimates are verified by actual 
measurement. 

Then begins the problem of getting them to- 
gether. First, they must be sawed to precisely 
the right dimensions and at the right angles in 
order to make them fit together. For this a 
so-called “true eye” is required, and comes 
only by repeated experiences. Then, when they 
are to be planed and trimmed down, the direc- 
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INTERLUDES 


LITERARY NOTES 

Messrs. TINKER, BeLt AND COMPANY announce for 
publication this fall a volume of poems entitled “‘ Chirp- 
ings of a Jail-Bird,’ by Thomas Maginnis, late of 
Willamensing Prison. Mr. Maginnis was _ recently 
pardoned while serving a fifteen-year sentence at 
Willamensing for second-story work, by Governor 
Google, w ho was moved to clemency by the author’s 
sonnet, “The Eternity of Beans,” which appeared in 
Wimple’s Magazine last May. Mr. Maginnis’s verses 
were all written between-meals at W ilamensing, with 
the end of a burnt match on the walls of his cell, and 
are said to reflect with considerable power the atmos- 
phere of his environment. 

“Great Mugs I Have Lathered ” is the title of a 
volume of reminiscences of Washington life shortly 
to be published by the Dubbs Publishing Corporation 
of Weehawken, written by G. Rastus Dusenberry, the 
octogenarian barber of the New Squillard at the 
Capital. The reminiscences are said to be very racy, 
and give intimate portraits of eminent statesmen Mr. 
Dusenberry has shaved during the past sixty years. 
The chapter on “Chins, Past and Present,” in which 
Mr. Dusenberry contrasts the motive power of modern 
orators like Bryan, Sulzer, and James Hamilton 
Lewis with those of Webster, Stephen A. Douglas, and 
other famous spellbinders, is said to be most stimu- 
lating. 

The popular series of papers entitled “The Con- 
fessions of a Cop,” written by Officer Number 987609- 
876, of the New York Strong Arm Squad, presumably a 
nom de guerre, which have been running for the past 
two years in the Hectic Magazine, will be published 
this autumn in a fresh and larger edition by 
Messrs. Muckh, Rakh, and Company, of West Phila- 
delphia. Seven editions of this interesting work have 
already been bought up en bloc by certain individuals 
mentioned in the chapter on ‘Great Grafters at 
Home,” presumably for private distribution. 

Professor Dubbleigh Slabsides, of the University of 
Journalism at Congo, New Hampshire, will issue his 
delightful lectures on “ How To Make Fresh Humor 
Out of Antique Jests” in book form next month 
through the Jay Press of Watkins Glen. Those who 
heard Professor Slabsides’ informal talk before the 
Rockernegie Institute of Humor last winter on “ Origi- 
nality Through Research” will be delighted to hear 
that this lecture, revised and improved, is included in 
this little volume, which is to be the first in a series 
of text-books to be published under the editorship of 
the distinguished Professor of Parasitic Literature. 

Henry Wintringham Botts, until recently a con- 
ductor on the Broadway surface cars, has written and 
the Bumpleton Publishing Company are about to pub- 
lish “ The Punched Nickel—a Romance of To-day,” that 
is said by those who have read it to be a notable 
addition to American literature, if not indeed the long- 
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Only the Brave Deserve the Fare 


looked-for American Novel. The story is, in fact, a 
chapter out of the author’s own life, and tells most 
naively of his own courtship and marriage of Mrs. 
Templeton Squidge, the widow of the millionaire Cali- 
fornia Junk Contractor, whom Mr. Botts met for the 
first time on the car he was conducting at the corner 
of Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, permitting her 
to pay her fare with a punched nickel, contrary to the 
tules of the company, whence the title of the novel. 
The readers of the Bumpleton Publishing Company say 
that Mr. Botts’ style flows limpidly along, quite sug- 
gesting a New York trolley-car in the easy rhythm of 
its movement. 


IN MERRIE ENGLAND 


“T LIKE you, my boy,” said the Cautious Father, 
“but when you ask me for my daughter’s hand I 
must ask the question—do you think you can support 
her in the style to which she is accustomed ?” 

“Well,” said the young man, gazing thoughtfully at 
his toes, “if she will go off on a hunger strike once in 
a while I think I can manage it.” 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


WE started to write a Sonnet on the extraordinary 
phenomenon of a Butterfly Seen On Broadway the 
other day, but when we came to think the thought over 
it didn’t seem so much of a phenomenon, after all. 
Broadway and Grub Street, in the last analysis, aren’t 
so very far apart! 


Our idea of the most futile proceeding in the world 
is that of an Indian tracking a bald man through the 
dense and thorny underbrush of the forest, up steep 
hills, through deep vales, across parching deserts, and 
over raging torrents, in order to add the fugitive’s 
scalp to his collection. 


Bildad says that “if you want to pull the leg of a 
man with a cork limb you’d better go armed with a 
corkscrew.” We mention this observation of his 
merely to show the depths of imbecility to which an 
ordinarily intelligent clubman will descend under the 
influence of a prolenged spell of hot weather. 


A Chicago lady says that every human soul has a 
tree aflinity, and that the trees themselves have their 
likes and dislikes. We do not know just how true this 
little bit of philosophizing may be; but, for ourselves, 
we must confess that, while we try always to be the 
soul of honor, and to consort only with lofty spirits, 
when it comes to trees in the summer-time we have a 
distinct preference for those of shady character. 


A Newport hair-dresser is said to have announced 
that she will shampoo her customers’ heads with a 
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vacuum-cleaner. There is a more or less subtle im- 
plication here that we really prefer not to dwell upon; 
but, just the same, we wish the same instrument might 
come into use in the barber-shops of some of our State 
capitals! 


Women’s clothes have always been more or less 
symptomatic of the conditicn of the money market, so 
it is with some apprehension that people who live on 
borrowed capital learn that next year the ladies’ 
skirts will be tighter than ever. This would seem to 
indicate the imminence of some pinch! 


A New Jersey Historical Society has erected a 
marker on tie field of Monmouth wiere General Wash- 
ington swore so effectively at General Lee. It is good 
to mark these historic spots, but in these utilitarian 
days how much more appropriate it would have been 
had these good people built a dam in the Delaware 
that could have been turned to some real account! 


The Post-office Department has substituted the head 
cf Jefferson for that of McKinley on the postal cards, 
which is perfectly proper. The Democratic party has 
a perfect right to spread the fame of its own bright 
particular stars, but, after all, what good old-line 
Democratic postmaster will take pleasure in canceling 
the noble features of Jefferson? Truly, it would hav: 
inspired more zeal in the subordinate staff had they 
put the lineaments of Rutherford B. Hayes thereon. 


It has just come out that there is only twenty-thre 
cents’ worth of copper and nickel in four dollars an 
fifty-five cents worth of five-cent pieces—almost th 
precise proportions of the relative amount of Wurz 
burger and froth in the average glass that made Mil 
waukee famous. 


It is all right to say “see America first,” but, afte 
all, it didn’t seem to do Columbus much good. 
dozen or more active-minded individuals who cam 
along considerably later seem to have got all th 
cream in that particular cocoanut. 


AT THE CAUCUS 


“MADAME PRESIDENT,” said Miss Matilda Battl: 
face, rising and addressing the chair, at the caucus 
of the United Sisterhood of Suffragette Progressive 
“T move you that, in the interest of economy, this 
caucus place in nomination the same ticket we ha‘ 
last year.” 

“T don’t see exactly where the economy comes i», 
Miss Battleface,” said the Chairman. 

“Why,” said Miss Battleface, “I understand from 
the secretary that we still have on hand ten thousan‘ 
unused ballots left over from the last election, and 
Ly nominating the same ticket v we shall save printing 
a lot of new ones.’ 
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RICH MEN OF JAPAN 
(Continued from Page 17) 


“Having selected a business, a young 
man should strive to develop to the ut- 
most the quality of determination. By 
so doing he will strengthen his will power 
and his self-control. Also, when he de- 
termines that a certain act is best to do, 
he should act on his conviction. I have 
found that the best way is to set a date 
for doing anything that I may believe 
to be advantageous, and on the appointed 
day to do it. Otherwise, the thing may 
never be done. This quality of deter- 
mination is, I believe, the attribute that 
differentiates the successful from the un- 
successful man. 

“In whatever business a young man 
may engage, he should be scrupulously 
honest and absolutely faithful to duty— 
as he should be honest and faithful also 
while working for others. Such habits 
soon become part of his nature, and quite 
a profitable part, too, when he is in busi- 
ness for himself. 

“ Also, young men who desire to be 
successful in business should resolve to 
content themselves with the essentials of 
life, and discard the vanities. This may 
seem comimonplace advice, but it is not. 
I have practised it for fifty years, and I 
know. 

“Don’t depend upon others. Others 
may fail you because they are not as in- 
terested in doing for you as you should 
be in doing for yourself. 

“Don’t go into debt. If it is hard to 
pay to-day’s bills to-day, it is not likely 
that. it will be easier to pay to-morrow’s 
bills and to-day’s bills to-morrow. If 
your expenses are too heavy, cut them 
down. 

“Save money always. Emergencies will 
surely arrive in which your thrift will 
stand you well in hand. Misfortune may 
come, and your savings will keep you 
from going into debt. Good fortune may 
come, and your savings will enable you 
to talee advantage of business opportuni- 
ties that would otherwise be beyond your 
reach. 

“ Any young man who will follow this 
advice will have a bright prospect.” 

This great Japanese financier has al- 
most no amusements, as we understand 
the word. He has no automobile (though 
his son has one); plays no golf, though 
there are two courses near Jokyo; owns 
no yacht or summer home. He likes to 
invite a few friends to his tea-house,—a 
structure on his grounds apart from his 
house proper,—and there, for a few hours 
after their tea, tell them where and for 
how much he obtained each piece of an- 
cient china or other bric-d-brae with which 
his house is decorated. Also, he likes to 
sing primitive Japanese war-songs. He 
has a strong voice, with little trace of 
musie in it. When he is not chatting in 
the tea-house, or singing, he is, in his 
leisure hours, usually playing “ go” —a 
game resembling chess. Most frequently 
he loses, but he is a good loser. With 
Yasuda, to lese is only to obtain a 
stronger desire to play again. ‘Thus, the 
play often lasts until far into the night. 





The Japanese Rockefeller 


OUR other Japanese share with Yasuda 

the financial honors of the kingdom. He 
does not share with them—they share with 
him. Most of them are richer than he is. 
but no one of them is so interesting as 
he is, because none of them has struggled 
so hard and accomplished so much as he 
has. The Japanese Rockefeller, Baron 
Hisaya Iwasaka, was born to the financial 
purple. And financial purple is interest- 
ing; but it is not so interesting as rags 
or homespun made into purple—made into 
purple with the sweated blood of the 
wearer; made into purple with the sweated 
ilood of those who paid tribute to the 
wearer. In other words, while the world 
is interested in money, it is more inter- 
ested in money and a man. 

The Japanese Rockefeller is more inter- 
esting than many inheritors of the finan- 
cial purple, because he has done something 
besides spend his money. Yet he is the 
Japanese Rockefeller only in the sense that 
he is the richest man in his country. In 
other respects he more nearly resembles 
(eorge Gould. Both inherited — their 

ealth. Both know how to handle what 
they inherited. Gould’s legacy was rail- 
reads; Iwasaka’s was steamships. The 
iortune of the family of which he is the 
lead is estimated at $80,000,000. 

The Baron was born in 1865. He is the 
son of the man who created the Japanese 
niereantile marine. Japanese merchant 
ships that the elder Iwasaka built ply 
the waters of the seven seas. Among the 
host important maritime corporations 
lounded by tle father is the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha (Japanese Mail Steamship 
Company), whose ships steam between 
Yokohama and Seattle. Other lines con- 
trolled by the Baron extend to Melbourne, 
Bombay and Antwerp. The Iwasaka 
coast steamers go to every important port 





in Asia. 
engaged in banking, mining, importing, 


The Baron is also extensively 


exporting, and general merchandising. 
Like the great fortunes of America, the 
Iwasaka fortune is branching out until it 
is in contact with trade at almost every 
point. 

In his fondness for mechanical pursuits 
Iwasaka doesn’t resemble Cornelius Van- 
derbilt— Mr. Vanderbilt resembles him. 
Mr. Vanderbilt invented an improved fire- 
box for a locomotive. Not only can Iwa- 
saka own ships, but he can sail them, 
and, if necessary, build them. Iwasaka 
not only owns mines, but he has the tech- 
nical knowledge that is necessary to con- 
duct great mining operations. A Japanese 
banker is the authority for the statement 
that if Iwasaka were poor he could earn 
a good salary in any of the businesses in 
which he is engaged. 

Iwasaka was educated in America and 
England. He dresses in European fashion. 
So does his wife. They have four children, 
two of whom are daughters. He was 
created a baron at the close of the war 
with Russia. The title was part of the 
pay he received for building war-ships 
that made good. No country gives a title 
to every good shipbuilder, but, in spite 
of these accomplishments, Iwasaka is in- 
teresting chiefly because he is Japan’s 
richest man. 


The Emperor Invites Fujita to Make 
Shoes for his Army 


ENZARO FUJITA would be interest- 

ing even if he were Japan’s poorest 
man. Fujita has done a number of things 
that were worth doing, and done them 
well. Fate made him look a little like 
Abraham Lincoln. The busy big brain 
at the top of his short, frail body has 
made him act a good deal like Charles M. 
Schwab. Fujita and Schwab were both 
born poor—Fujita in 1841. Fujita and 
Schwab are both in the iron and _ steel 
trade. Fujita and Schwab both take con- 
tracts from the government. 

Fujita knows what it means to make a 
fortune, lose it, and make another. Fu- 
jita is not only a good steel man, but a 
good mining man, a big banker, and a 
bigger politician. When he talks polities, 
the Emperor often listens. When the 
Emperor talks politics, he often talks 
through Fujita. So do the Emperor’s 
ministers. That is why all the people of 
Japan listen when Fujita talks polities. 
They always half suspect that he is speak- 
ing for the Emperor. All of which con- 
stitutes a good deal of eminence for a man 
who was born well down toward the bot- 
tom of the social pit. 

If it had not been for politics, Fujita 
might still be where he started. The 
movement to overthrow the shogun and 
restore the present dynasty gave him his 
opportunity. Fujita became a_ political 
agitator, declaiming mightily against the 
shogun, pleading powerfully for the man 
whom he regarded as his rightful sover- 
eign. If the shogun had won, Fujita 
might have been invited to commit suicide. 
But the shogun did not win, so the Em- 
peror invited Fujita to help make shoes 
for the army. 

Fujita was able to accept the invitation. 
As a. contractor, he had saved a little 
money, and with this money he estab- 
lished himself in the shoe-manufacturing 
business. Many shoes were required to 
keep the Japanese army shod. There was 
a little profit on each shoe, and Fujita 
prospered. 

The Emperor approved, and added to 
Fujita’s profits by giving him contracts 
to help clothe and feed the army. A lit- 
tle later came a contract for ammunition. 
Then contracts came so rapidly that they 
outran Fujita’s financial resources. So, 
in 1873, he brought in fresh capital by 
organizing a company to manufacture the 
supplies required by the government. 

The company flourished, and Fujita 
flourished more than anybody else in the 
company. He was the largest stock- 
holder. Profit piled high. New contracts 
came from the government: contracts for 
erecting public buildings; contracts for 
building breakwaters; contracts for erect- 
ing bridges; contracts for anything Fujita 
eculd do that the Emperor could turn his 
way. Fujita was a _ multimillionaire. 
From every point of view his patriotism 
had paid. 

But prosperity brought its perplexities. 
The problem that confronted Yasuda, 
Rockefeller, Morgan, and Ryan arose to 
plague Fujita. Where should he reinvest 
his profits—the profits from his contract- 
ing business that his contracting business 
could not absorb? In banks? Very well. 
Fujita established hanks. The banks made 
money. The more money the banks made, 
the larger became Fujita’s problem: where 
should he reinvest his profits? 

Twenty years ago this question came 
to Fujita, and he answered it by investing 
heavily in copper lands. He had what 
appeared to be a bonanza. No mines were 
in operation on his properties, nor was 
the ore especially rich, but the ore-carry- 
ing rock was of great extent. Once he 
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began to take out ore, he could go on for 
a lifetime. Profits would roll in for a life- 
time—so Fujita believed. 


“The Man Who Lived 1,000 Years in 
the Mountains ” 


HE shafts were sunk, the machinery 

was installed, and the ore was taken 
out. But the ore that came from the depths 
was not so rich as the ore that came from 
nearer the surface; it was just enougi 
leaner than the other ore to convert a 
mathematical profit into an actual loss. 
3ut Fujita, having a strong heart, plunged 
in instead of backing out. Money was 
hurled after money. Development work 
went on wherever it appeared that mining 
operations might pay. Development work 
went on until Fujita became first a light 
borrower and then a heavy one—went on 
until Fujita’s creditors called a halt by 
refusing to make more loans. 

Fujita was confronted with bankruptcy. 
Bankers were beginning to come, almost 
every day, to inquire when they could get 
their money. Some men might have shot 
themselves. Some men might have tried 
to rob somebody else. Fujita remained 
calm. Already the possessor of the great- 
est collection of Japanese pictures,—a col- 
lection valued at $1,000,000.—he chose 
this moment to buy more. With business 
at a standstill, he had time to turn to art. 
Pictures soothed. Certainly, he permitted 
nothing to ruffle him. If a banker came 
in anger to claim his own, he departed in 
peace without his own. Fujita’s calmness 
seemed te inspire calmness in those who 
were not calm. Rich men came to believe 
in him as the poor people believed in him 
when they called him “the man who has 
lived a thousand years in the mountains 
and a thousand years in the sea.” The 
poor people meant by this merely that 
Fujita was a man of vast experience, who 
had absorbed much general information. 
Such a man could be depended upon to 
do anything that could be done. 

Fujita lived up to his reputation. He 
had a little luck, but he was entitled to 
it. About that time, improved methods 
for the reduction of copper ore were intro- 
duced in Europe and America. Fujita 
heard of these methods, sent an engineer 
to investigate them, installed them, and 
made his low-grade mines pay big  pro- 
fits. His fortune is now estimated at 
$10,000,000. 


Young Sumitimo Inherits $40,000,000 
from a Stranger 


UJITA, of course, was lucky.  Im- 
proved smelting methods saved him. 


But how inconsequential seems his good 
fortune in comparison with that of Baron 
Kichizkemon Sumitimo, born poor in 
1864, who is now worth $40,000,000, 


The Baron’s name, when he was born, 
was not Sumitimo. It was Sionji. The 
Sionji family had much blue in_ the 


veins, but little yellow in the purse. No 
family, except royalty itself, was more 
aristocratic. The various members were 
received at court by the Emperor. Mar- 
quis Sionji, formerly Prime Minister of 
Japan, is a brother of the present Baron 
Sumitimo. 

This is how the Baron came to change 
his name: In 1892, the head of the great 
house of Sumitimo—one of the wealthiest 
in Japan—saw that he was about to die. 
He had two daugliters, but no son. In 
Japan, no money is ever left to a daugh- 
ter. If a rich man have no son, custom 
requires him to adopt one. Also, custom 
requires him to cut off the daughters with 
nothing and leave the adopted son every- 
thing. 

Sumitimo did so. Young Sionji, then 
twenty-eight years old, favored once by 
fcrtune when he was born into the zone 
of a throne, was chosen to inherit $40,- 
000,000 worth of copper mines, banks, and 
warehouses. One of the copper mines— 
the Besshi, on Shikoku Island—is said 
to be of almost fabulous richness. Nearly 
pure copper is found in layers. The mine 
has been extended until it runs under the 
sea, with the visible supply of copper as 
great as ever. 

3ut Baron Sumitimo mines no copper. 
directs no banks, nor does anything else 
in the line of business. He has selected 
a gentleman named M. Suzuki to do all 
of these things for him. The Baron turns 
his talents to more congenial callings. In 
a way, he is a sort of social regenerator 
or reorganizer. It occurred to him, for 
instance, that the Japanese formal dinner 
was not as it should be. Perhaps he did 
not approve the fashion of sitting four 
or five hours at table. Maybe he did not 
approve of the employment of geisha girls 
to wait upon and entertain the guests. 
These speculations are those of a Japanese 
banker — not mine. At any rate, the 
Baron, a few years ago, astonished Osaka, 
where he lives, by giving a great dinner 
in European style, with no geishas, and 
the time cut to an hour and a half. 

Japanese refer to this innovation as an 
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indication of the Baron’s “ progressive- 
ness.” He gave another similar indica- 
tion when he brought to Osaka, as the 
governess of his children, a woman who 
had been an attendant upon Queen Vic- 
toria. The Baron and Prince Simazu were 
the first Japanese to employ European 
governesses. 


The Story of the Three Wells 


UT the Sumitimo good fortune has 

lasted for only one generation. The 
good fortune of the Mitsui family has 
lasted hundreds of years. “ Mitsui” means, 
in Japanese, “ three wells.” Tradition has 
it that there were three open wells on a 
single farm; that a poor ancestor of those 
who now bear the name of Mitsui hap- 
pened upon the wells; that he peered into 
one of them, and found it to be the treas- 
ury of a band of brigands; that he re- 
moved the gold, thereby becoming enor- 
mously wealthy, and was ever afterward 
known as “ Mitsui.” 

The Mitsui family has so long been rich 
that no one knows when it was poor. 
Nor does anybody know how rich is the 
present family, which consists of eight 
members, A well-informed Japanese told 
me that Baron Hachiroemon Mitsui, the 
head of the family, was worth $300,000,- 
000. Another Japanese, who seemed 
equally credible, placed the Baron’s fortune 
at $150,000,000. The representative of one 
of the greatest banks in Japan said they 
were both wrong. He said the Mitsui 
family might be worth $150,000,000, but 
that the Baron’s fortune was not more 
than $40,000,000. 

The present head of the family was born 
in 1857. He was educated in New Bruns- 
wick and the United States. The title of 
baron came to him in recognition of aid 
given to the government during the war 
with China. The Mitsui Company, of 
which he is the head, is engaged in bank- 
ing, shipbuilding, exporting and import- 
ing, and general merchandising. The 
company has branches in the chief cities 
of the world. But the Baron, like Mr. 
Sumitimo, has only a languid interest in 
business. The board of directors of the 
Mitsui Company is the real administrative 
force of the corporation. What little 
business the Baron does is transacted in 
his house. 

Mitsui, like Yasuda, is fond of singing 
ancient Japanese war-songs. Unlike Ya- 
suda, Mitsui’s voice is not bad. Yasuda 
roars — Mitsui doesn’t; Mitsui, in fact, 
sings quite well. 

In considering these rich men of Japan, 
this thought comes: We learned only 
yesterday that the Japanese can sail and 
shoot, make and sell. To-day we know 
that they can accumulate great fortunes. 
A generation ago, the world’s richest man 
was in Europe. Now he is in America. 
Will he always be in America or Europe? 

In Tokyo is a street that is called 
“ Kabutcho.” In it are the banks and the 
stock exchange. It is the Japanese Wall 
Street. 





WINGS OF THE SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 19) 


I say ees good—and tell all thees seex 
t?ousand Syree-ans thad ees een N’York 
thad they weel lofe their lan’ an’ nod 
meddle weeth the theengs of the Turkish 
government—the Sultan weel make you a 
Bey, an’ by, an’ by you weel go ’ome to 
Lebanon to live—an’ build for you an’ 
Abla a ver’ nice ’ouse weeth glass ween- 
dows—an’ there weel you an’ your sons 
dwell een honor een your ole age——” 


ASIF drew a long breath and shut his 

eyes. He and Leila—darling, slender 
little Abla—and their sons dwelling in 
Lebanon! 

Jebbour watched him closely, and then 
leaned back and sighed with relief. 

“Now you see, eh?” he continued softly. 
“You go geet thad contrac’ thad I haf 
made weeth you las’ year, you seelly boy! 
We weel say thad I weel geeve you a mor’ 
better salary, eh? An’ then we weel go 
up ad my ’ouse an’ see Abla. She ees 
waitin? —I tole her I ees breengin’ you 
back for some Ameer-can spoonin’, eh?” 

Nasif got up very slowly. His dark eyes 
were filled with wonder and questioning; 
he sighed heavily. He fumbled clumsily 
at the drawer that held the contract. It 
would not pull easily, and when he tugged, 
it fell with a bang that sent all the papers 
slipping loosely over the floor. Jebbour, 
with much puffing, helped him gather 
them up. 

“You ees all righd,” he chattered, 
“when thad I ten’ you, Nasif; you ees 
leeke a seelly sheep eef I don’. Seems 
thad efery time thad I leave thees town 
you ees go off een some fooleeschness— 
schud! Thees time you geeve me a fierce 
scare!” 

“T onlee try to theenk out whad ees 





bes’,” answered Nasif wearily. “ Jebbour, 
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eet ees an awful theeng eef we do noi 
theenk out whad ees bes’.” . 

“Thad’s whad I ees tellin’ you,” as. 
serted Jebbour jocularly. ‘“ Thad’s whad 
I tole you when I feerst coom een thees 
room to-night—you ees so veesionary thiad 
you can nod hardly tell whad ees bes’.” 

Nasif was picking up the last pape: 
of all, a dingy thick piece of paper coy 
ered with Arabic scrawls. Across the top 
in flourishing script, was written: 

“A Dream of Nasif El Shekkour, Shep- 
herd of Roma, Lebanon.” 

N. E. Shekkour, Editor, spread it ou: 
on the littered desk under the swingin: 
electric light, and stared at it. 


“O ships that sail to freedom,” 
he read, 


“ Wings of the soul art thou! 
The heart of a boy longs for thee 
As a maiden longs for her lover. 
The soul of a man po 


ASIF got up swiftly and went over tv 

the window. Never had the great cit 
below him seemed more like a dream, not 
even on that first day when it had dazzle: 
his boyish eyes. The dingy bit of paper 
made him a child again—a child on a hil!- 
side in Lebanon, cruelly oppressed. Ani 
this city of gleaming towers and bridges. 
spangled with glittering lights, was on! 
a fancy. He stared past the lights towar 
the dark waters of the bay. Out there 
was the Liberty—the great statue that his 
boyish eyes had adored on the wonderfu! 
day when he first beheld it. Suddenly. th 
city was no longer a dream; it was 
wonderful, living creature that had hel: 
him and protected him, that had given 
him the freedom that his whole being 
craved. He wheeled abruptly upon Je! 
bour Shemaun, 

“Tempt me not!” he cried out clearly 
in Arabic. “Tempt me not with your 
bribes of things that may be! Shall i 
sell my right to think, for a house in 
Lebanon? Shall I sell my right to speak. 
that I may be called Bey? Shall I, who 
have tasted freedom, tell other people that 
it is an idle thing—that they must stay 
in slavery? Jebbour, I will not!” 

Jebbour gazed with terror at the su 
den change in the man. “Do you mean 
thad you weel nod do whad I say?” he 
screamed, 

““Me—I weel do as no man say,” 
announced Nasif proudly. “ From thecs 
ver’ minute I am Ameer-can ceetizen! 
Bud always weeth lofe unalterab’ for m\ 
people who haf fled from a cruel land! 
I weel nevaire lie ad them, thad you ma\ 
sell mor’ treenkets. I weel nevaire lic 
ad them, thad I may live een a fin’ ’ouse 
and wear fin’ raiment. I weel nevaire lic 
ad them,”’—his voice trembled,—‘“ thad | 
may buy fin’ theengs for Abla, star of my 
life, nor for any sons thad may coom to 
us een the days hereafter. An’, whaid- 
evaire you may say, you or any othaire 
man,”—his words rang out valiantly now, 
—“eet weel nod alter me. I haf deter- 
nin’, Jebbour Shemaun!” 


EBBOUR sprang up wildly. He cursed 

as his Arab forefathers had been wont 
to curse upon the desert; he raged as an 
angry man rages when he knows he is 
thwarted; his guttural words tumbled 
raspingly, a jumble of Arabic and Eng- 
lish. But Nasif sat unmoved, almost 
smiling—and in the midst thereof reached 
for a cigarette. lighted it, and watehed 
the smoke slip out of the window and lo-e 
itself in the night. 

“T weel be your enemy all the days of 
my life!” screamed Jebbour. “I weel 
make trouble pursue you if 

“T haf lofe you mooch as a frien.” 
replied Nasif calmly; “I weel honor you 
now weeth as mooch hatred as you (e- 
serve.” 

“T weel nod allow thad Abla_ wee! 
cvaire speak weeth you again,” retorted 
Jebbour craftily. 

“T weel nod onlee speak weeth her: | 
weel marry weeth her,” answered Nasif. 
But his heart within him grew cold with 
sudden dread, for he knew that Abla must 
do as Jebbour willed. 

Long after the door had banged, ‘i¢ 
sat alone, gazing out into the night. a 
curious light of victory in his beautitul 
eyes. Suddenly he reached across tlie 
desk and clasped the bit of paper rev- 
erently. 


“The soul of a man goes out to thee 
he murmured. 


And then he tried it in English, smiling 
whimsically and sadly, as one smiles at 
some playful memory of one’s beloved 
dead. 


“Weengs of the speerit you ees,” 


he faltered softly, his eyes upon the gleam- 
ing waters of the bay, 


“ Weengs of the soul you ees, 
You boats thad breeng men to my 
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FROM THE JUNGLE 
TO THE ZOO 


(Continued from page 13) 


ness for both animals and men; but with 
the caged animals it is comparatively 
easy. The cages are hoisted by a crane 
into the hold of the ship, and the animals 
begin their sea voyage. Many exciting ad- 
ventures take place on this embarkation, 
even with the caged animals. The travel- 
ing-cages being made of wood, the animals 
occasionally manage to break out. 

On one occasion great care was taken in 
hoisting a big Nubian lion over the side of 
the ship. On the way up, the cage, owing 
to some unexpected jerk in the machinery, 
was thrown against the side of the ship; 
but things soon righted themselves, and the 
cage was safely lowered into the hold, and 
another animal hoisted up in the same 
manner. It was only when one of the at- 
tendants was seeing that the fastenings of 
the cages were secure that he saw that the 
first lion’s cage was empty! On examina- 
tion, it proved that the wooden bars of 
the cage must have been splintered in the 
blow against the side of the ship, and no 
doubt the lion, frightened and struggling 
to get out, had broken through and fallen 
into the sea. A search was made, but not 
a sign of the lion was to be seen. Whether 
he had, in the meantime, swum a little way 
out to sea, and then been drowned, could 
only be surmised. 


Nearly All Wild Animals Get Seasick 


EARLY all wild animals are seasick, 

but they are not dangerously ill. After 
the first day or two they eat their food, 
and sleep fairly well. The close confine- 
ment, however, always tells upon them, 
and a dealer is thankful when the ship 
reaches its destination. 

But this is seldom the destination of the 
animals. There is generally a_ railway 
journey after that. This does not take 
very long, but there are many and great 
difficulties attached to it. Very few wild 
animals will enter a railway truck. Those, 
of course, who are in cages are simply 
hoisted in by cranes or pushed in by trol- 
leys. But the iarger animals, such as ele- 
phants, camels, rhinoceroses, hippopota- 
muses, giraffes, etc., who are expected to 
walk in, nearly always refuse to do so. 

A heavy, strong platform is placed from 
the door of the truck to the ground, form- 
ing a little incline; but few animals, 
especially elephants, will venture on it. 
In one case, a trained elephant was sent 
into the car first, in the hope that the 
wild elephant would follow. But the wild 
elephant stopped dead and threw his trunk 
up, but made no further movement. Every 
inducement was offered him, but with no 
success. 

After two hours’ hard work, when the 
men were exhausted and streaming with 
perspiration, the elephant suddenly put 
down his trunk, lifted up the inclined 
platform, and threw it away. Then, lift- 
ing up first one huge foot and then an- 
other, he quietly walked into the truck. 

Before. sending wild animals on a rail- 
way journey, great care is taken to pro- 
vide each animal with a specially strong 
cage. For lions, tigers, leopards, pumas 
cheetahs, ete., cages made of very hard 
wood, generally teakwood, are provided, 
barricaded with iron bars. Over all this 
is put strong wire netting. This is for a 
double purpose. It prevents the animals 
from stretching out their paws and claw- 
ing the attendants, and also prevents 
injury to the animals. 

Bears’ cages are made of teakwood, lined 
with sheet iron or zine. The claws of all 
bears are so strong and long that, even 
with all these precautions, a bear will 
sometimes get his claws in between the 
zine and the boards and tear it up. Seals 
and sea-lions travel in wooden boxes, from 
which they are let out occasionally to 
take a dip into some tank. Of all the 
wild animals, however, giraffes are the 
most difficult to crate. 


How Giraffes Travel 


FULL-GROWN ® giraffe will stand 

from eighteen to twenty feet high; 
but as no hold in any ship is as high as 
that, and as the railway tunnels are also 
not high enough, it is impossible to make 
the crates as high as that. The only 
thing for the poor giraffe to do, when 
traveling, is for him to lie down and 
stretch out his long neck as best he can. 

At the end of the railway journey, the 
animals come to their last little trip, and 
this on the conveyance that takes them to 
the Zoo. On arriving there, the very 
greatest care is taken of them. They are 
taken out of the cramped traveling-cages, 
and put in comfortable, roomy quarters; 
clean bedding and water are given to them, 
with plenty of fresh beef or mutton. 
Added to this is an occasional head of 
either a sheep, ox, lamb, calf, or- chicken— 
heads of anything being looked upon by 
the carnivora as great delicacies. 

The larger animals are given large, airy 
quarters and plenty of food—hay, grass, 
grain, vegetables, or whatever is their par- 
ticular kind of diet. The primates have 
fruit, nuts, bread, ete., the larger apes, 








such as orang-utans and chimpanzees, eggs 
beaten up in milk, with other dainties. 
The giraffes have to be most carefully fed, 
as their digestions are extremely delicate. 
At first the animals may refuse to eat, 
and be worried and uneasy. But the cool, 
fresh air, the quiet, space, and cleanliness, 
not to mention the plentiful supply of 
good food, soon make them better and 
more at ease. The one great factor, too, 
is that at last, after perhaps an entire 
three months, if not more, the constant 
movement in which they have been living 
is stopped, and they are able to walk 
about and sleep without being tumbled 
from side to side or jolted continually. 


THE STRIKER 


(Continued from page 9) 





ding, stubborn effort to reach a milder 
climate before it was too late. Sometimes 
he rode on roaring car-trucks; again, he 
lingered in some tramps’ camping-ground, 
hiding his union card lest some mendicant 
companion steal it from him while he 
slept. 

In the dry air of the inter - mountain 
country, he had felt his strength come back 
again. But yesterday he had been full of 
hope. Then he had reached this city; and 
the rain had overtaken him. But he would 
make it now. 

“Only I got to get the dollar first, to 
ship on,” he ended. 

“Td stake ye to it, if I had it,” she 
said. “ But I’m in hard luck, too. Times 
is hard.” 

He thanked her with Irish fervency. 
The liquor and the room’s warmth had 
brought their good effect. ‘I’m able to 
go now,” he told her. 

“ Better stay,” she advised. ‘“ You’re 
in no shape to be about, a night like 
this.” 

But he shook his head. ‘“ Mebbe I e’n 
raise the dollar yet. Ill make another 
try.” 

She wished him luck from the doorway, 
and he bent his thin shoulders against the 
slanting rain. The wind had a colder 
touch, and in the paths of light beneath 
the are-lamps white flakes showed among 
the driven drops. He coughed, but hur- 
ried on, thrusting the union card into an 
inner pocket of his coat. 

He found a broader street, where men 
passed even at this hour. Block after 
block he walked, keeping close to the 
sheltering walls, emerging from their lea 
occasionally to pluck some passer by the 
sieeve. But his “ Please, Mister,” fell al- 
ways on deaf ears. He never got a chance 
to finish the petition. At length he was 
not able even to begin it; for the raw air 
had cut his lungs until his cough racked 
him and he staggered. Suddenly he reeled 
and sank upon the dripping pavement. 

A policeman, making his slow round, 
found the huddled figure, and seized the 
tattered coat in the belief that he had 
come upon a man stupefied by drink. 
Lifting the light frame in one huge hand, 
the officer, unversed as he was in illness, 
saw what made him diagnose the case at 
cence, The next day consciousness came 
back to Dennis Foley with the feel of 
blankets, the penetrating odor of anti- 
septics, and the moaning of sufferers. He 
knew that a city’s hospital had him again. 


HE days went by. He lingered, flitting 

now toward strength, and now slipping 
back into death’s borderland. In _ those 
intervals when his senses told him of the 
things about, he sometimes saw the under- 
taker’s men bear their long wicker basket 
to one of the near-by cots and lay it down; 
then depart, bending to the basket’s newly 
acquired weight. He knew the time was 
near when they would come thus for him. 

He hardly cared. The listlessness of 
great weakness was enwrapping him. Yet 
he remembered with sorrow that it would 
be very hard to die alone. That memory 
made him beg paper and a pen; and he 
spent painful effort serawling half a dozen 
Jines. When the letter was done, his head 
fell back. 

One afternoon he wakened from his 
lethargy and looked up into his wife’s 
worn eyes. She was sitting beside his bed, 
bending over him. He noted weakly how 
she had aged in this, her youth. 

“ Annie,” he whispered, and his eyes 
yearned up to hers. 

She bent the closer. “ Denny boy!” she 
said. Her fingers—they were ecalloused— 
caressed his hair. 

““T done the best I could,” he breathed. 
“T couldn’t make out.” 

Swiftly she brought her lips to his. 

Soon afterward his lips grew still. 


HE same night Donnelley spoke in a 

packed hall. Big-bodied, full of face. he 
talked as he had talked in many cities. 
And, listening to him, men felt their 
hearts grow stern; they became intolerant. 
For he told of Lead Creek. He used, right 
carefully, all the incidents he knew. He 
used them for the cause —his faction’s 
cause, his cause. Men knew it as his 
eause. Lead Creek had made him mighty, 
a leader in Labor’s war. His plans had 
come through. 
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THE ERA OF THE 
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come upon the great syndicates of London 
and Hamburg, combining to control the 
output of certain valuable mines or crops. 
They force us to buy our share—and not 
the best share—in Hamburg or London. 
Up to now they have delivered it, at their 
will, in any of our ports, which they, not 
we, designate. These monopolies should 
be broken. It is time we stopped dealing 
with Hamburg and bought everything di- 
rectly of the producer. We should deliver 
it to the American consumer ourselves, 
in the most economically devised way for 
reaching the largest number. 


The Decline of Great Britain in the 
Pacific Trade 


REAT BRITAIN has reached her 

climax in the Pacific trade, and will 
in a relatively short time begin to go 
down. With her own colonies she is 
secure until they take a notion to be in- 
dependent; but even with them she may 
lose. Almost her entire business is buying 
raw material, manufacturing it, and ship- 
ping it back. Australia will manufacture 
her own wool and sell it to England; 
India will get free from the burdening tax 
on cotton products, and join Japan in 
manufacturing cotton for the Orient, so 
that Manchester will get a smaller and 
smaller supply of the staple. China will 
eventually make up its own silk and sell 
it finished. Germany is building up by 
sheer might. Uncle Sam is piling stone 
on stone with the rollicking spirit of a 
growing youth, like the rest of the Pacific. 
We ourselves are only half transformed. 
But England has only two sources of sup- 
port—her coal mines and the cotton and 
wool mills—one paying royalties and the 
other dividends. They will not support 
her when South America and the ado- 
lescent nations of the Pacific have matured 
and have their own wares to sell. 

With the decline of Great Britain, the 
rise of the United States to supremacy in 
Pacific commerce is reasonably assured. 
Who shall say what nation ultimately will 
contest our advantage? If we consider 
territory, location, maritime tendencies, 
nature of production, type and civilization 
of people among the new countries, those 
powers which we now view as potential 
candidates for future trade honors equal- 
ing our own are Australia, Canada, Japan, 
and “ Yellow America ” or China. 

There are upon the sea routes of trade 
that bind the continents together, and 
upon which pulse the life of nations. We 
will create five new routes through the 
Gates of Panama: one to the west coast 
of South America, a second to Australia 
and New Zealand, a third to the Philip- 
pines and Oceanica, a fourth to the East 
Indies and southern Asia, and the last 
of all to China and Japan. The world 
afloat will pass this way. Through the 
Canal will sweep a peaceful navy of ships 
of noble burdens, swiftly increasing, con- 
necting by new paths the Occident and 
the Orient, white men and yellow, tem- 
perate and tropic regions, acting as car- 
riers for the peoples of the earth. 

We have created a seaway, a portal of 
first significance to the world. We have 
played a part in the conquest of an ocean. 
We have established a new epoch of trade 
and economics which will affect the lowli- 
est man or woman in our most remote 
hamlet. We have forged a link in the 
chain of commercial power of the United 
States. 

The continental barrier has fallen. The 
New Era of the Pacific has begun. 
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tion of the grain and its character must 
be carefully taken into account, so as to 
work with it instead of against it. Knots 
and twists in the wood must be put at 
points where they will least spoil either 
the appearance or strength of the box, 
and must be carefully allowed for when 
attempting to plane and finish it. 

Then comes the nailing of the sides to- 
gether, the calculation of the angles at 
which the nails must be driven, the keep- 
ing them out of the line of the grain. so 
as to lessen the danger of their splitting 
the wood and the direction in which 
strains are most likely to come upon the 
joints that they form. 

The mere training of awkward hands 
and fingers that are all thumbs to earry 
out these plans is less than half the battle. 
Almost any one can learn to saw off a 
board to a certain length, drive a nail 
after a fashion, and to push a plane; but 
to do all this so that the results will 
“gee” is a vastly more difficult accom- 
plishment, and one which, to a certain de- 
gree, is born and not made, and whieh 
some luckless individuals seem never able 
to acquire even by the most prolonged 
training. Carpenter work, in fact, is a 
training in practical geometry — the 
science of planes, lines, and angles; and 
the higher grades of success in it depend 
entirely upon aptitude for this kind of 
mental training. 

Or, watch a boy play ball. He is at 
the bat, and the leather sphere comes 
whizzing toward him. The mere muscular 
ability to “swat” it over the fence is noth- 
ing. It is the capacity to land on it that 
counts. And that landing is an almost 
purely mental process, involving a fine 
calculation of curves, of angles, and of 
the difference between real and apparent 
rapidity. To be a sixteenth of a second 
out in this practical mathematical cal- 
culation means to have a strike scored 
on you. ‘To be off two degrees in the 
angle of incidence means a foul and a 
probable “out.” To make this calculation 
more difficult, another process must be 
kept going at the same time. At the 
same time that the batsman is thinking 
with his eyes and his arms about reaching 
the ball, he is thinking with his legs 
about getting to first base with as light- 
ning-like rapidity as possible the instant 
that the joyous “ sock ” runs up his arms. 

Nay, more; from the dullness. or 
“ swipiness ” of the shock, he automatiecal- 
ly decides whether he must pitch head 
foremost for first, or strain every nerve 
to live as far as second. Once started, 
even in his wildest haste, he must keep 
his eye on two distinct things at onee— 
his enemy on second base and the fielder 
with the ball—and be ready to check his 
mad career with a jolt that seems likely 
to dislocate half his bones if he sees the 
sphere coming back with dangerous quick- 
ness. Here, again, quickness of eye, cool- 
ness of judgment, ability to balance 
probabilities and choose the lesser of two 
risks are the real science of the game, 
the things that make the difference be- 
tween the serub and the champion. 

Almost any “dub” can knock a ball 
far enough for a home run if he ean hit 
it, or stop the longest fly if he can get 
his hands squarely in front of it. But 
it is the ability to caleulate accurately 
and act swiftly, so as to make these two 
complex curves meet at precisely the 
proper angle and time, that makes the 
player. 

So far from the time that the boy and 
the girl spend on the playground being 
wasted, frem a mental point of view, it is 
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effective and fruitful time of 

A large part of the greatest 
difficulties of the school-room have been 
created by itself from its irrational de- 
termination to teach things to children 
in advance of their ability to use them. 
One of its principal functions at present 
is teaching the seven-year-old facts and re- 
lations that the child would learn for him- 
self at twelve or thirteen if let alone. 

Could anything be more absurd than to 
teach an unfortunate child of eight his 
Euclid, making him commit parrot fashion 
the celebrated problems involving right 
angles and perpendiculars and planes and 
parallelograms and __ parallelopipedons, 
when, by simply giving him a board and a 
saw and telling him to make something 
that will square with itself and the uni- 
verse, he will learn all about the realities 
of this important science, and come to you 
asking for the names of them and how 
they are related to one another. Many an 
.unfortunate youngster has slaved over 
these wretched terms with about as little 
rational idea of what it was all about as 
had the Dublin fish-wife when Daniel 
O’Connell paralyzed her flow of Billings- 
gate and reduced her to tears by denoun- 
cing her as “really little better than an 
isosceles triangle, and having, if the truth 
were known, a parallelogram in her gar- 
ret. 


the most 
their lives. 


Children Could Teach Themselves the 
“Three R’s” 


S for the painful struggles with the 

sacred multiplication table, to say 
nothing of division and fractions, just 
leave them alone urtil the sweet season of 
marbles and peg-tops has come round a 
couple of times, and he will come to you 
with tears in his eyes, begging you for the 
information that he needs in his business 
with jack-knives and alleys and willow- 
whistles. In this century of commerce, 
you cculdn’t keep a boy from learning 
addition to his own pile by subtraction 
from the other fellow’s, or increasing his 
own profits by reducing his rival’s to an 
exceedingly vulgar fraction, by main force. 

Similarly, a child brought up under 
average modern conditions, with books, 
papers, aud pictures lying all about, would 
learn to read of his own accord just to find 
out what things about him meant, with a 
little intelligent assistance at the right 
moment, before he is seven years old. 
Writing might perhaps have to wait a 
little Jonger, until it was necessary to in- 
dite notes of undying regard to pretty 
Susie Johnson; but it would come with a 
rush then. 

In fact, the trinity which we have so 
long worshiped as the chiefest and most 
important feat of education proper, the 
sacred “Three R’s,” are a part of the 
natural response of the young of the 
human species to their modern environ- 
ment. What the school-room does for 
them is to inspire a strong dislike of them 
in the youthful mind by teaching them 
from two to five years before it is ready 
for them. 

That the child would also of his own 
accord come to request information in 
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geography, history, botany, biology, geol- 
ogy, and the higher mathematics, and, 


| through the medium of the story, litera- 
| ture and belles-lettres, is obvious without 
| argument. In fact, there is only one thing 


that he would not become if left to his 
own devices, with a little intelligent as- 
sistance at the critical moment, and that 
is, a good classical scholar. But this is 
precisely one of the advantages of the 
playground. 

There is absolutely nothing in human 
needs or interests which corresponds to or 
yearns for the third declension or finds 
any fascination in the conjugation of ir- 
regular verbs. 

The open mind of the child is immensely 
interested in things of the past—stories, 
legends, and fairy tales. And in so far as 
the classics preserve the memory and the 
history of two of the noblest and most to 
be remembered periods of human develop- 
ment, they will meet with a cordial re- 
sponse in the natural instincts and have 
an honorable place in the most rational 
and scientific scheme of education. More- 
over, barren of all practical results and 
wasteful as an expenditure of energy as is 
the study of conjugations, declensions, 
genders, and numbers which civilized 
speech has discarded utterly and will never 
come in bondage to again, the fixity of at- 
tention required in mastering them, the 
keenness of observation, the delicate ac- 
curacy and precision of speech obtainable 
by means of them, are unquestionably a 
mental discipline of considerable value. 


The Moral Superiority of the Play- 
ground over the School-Room 


| panes antic as it may sound, the 
moral superiority of the playground 
over the school-room is even greater than 
the physical. Both of them are important 
schools of character-building. The omis- 
sion of either would leave an unbalanced 
make-up. To allow one to dominate or 
overrule the other would be equally in- 
jurious. 

The virtues of the school-room are many, 
but they are chiefly negative and—with 
no disrespect intended—feminine. The 
characteristics that win the highest marks, 
the best standing, the most favor, are do- 
cility, adaptability, a putty-like plasticity, 
a willingness to accept authority and ne- 
glect reason. For this reason, girls usu- 
ally make a better average standing in 
the schocl-room than do boys, because they 
are better imitators, quicker to take the 
color of another’s personality, to study 
and adapt themselves to the peculiarities 
and even defects of those in authority. 

The negativity of the virtues of the 
school-room is something simply appall- 
ing when they are dispassionately re- 
garded. To sit still, to make no unneces- 
sary noise with either tongue, hands, or 
feet, to open the mental beak and gulp 
down patiently the intellectual worm pre- 
sented, without dreaming to question its 
shape or flavor, to as promptly regurgi- 
tate the same worm in precisely the same 
condition in which it was swallowed, on 
demand—this is the whole duty of man. 
As the charming old distich used to run, 
* Hold up your head, turn out your toes, 
speak when you’re spoken to, blow your 
nose.” 

The tendency of our entire massive sys- 
tem, with its large classes, its enor- 
mous buildings, its mathematically accu- 
rate grades and divisions, its drill, its 
discipline, its senseless examinations, is to 
make puppets out of children instead of 
live men and women. This is not so much 
the fault of the teaching force as of the 
school boards and the apathy and lack of 
intelligent interest on the part of the 
general community. Moreover, these 
wholesale methods save money. 

A certain amount of this, of course, is 
necessary in the fitting of children to 
adapt themselves to working and living 
with others, to fit into the niche which the 
community has more or less marked out 
for them to eccupy. But it has been car- 
ried to a ludicrous and senseless extreme. 
The tendency of the system is to crush out 
individuality and promote uniformity, to 
dwarf the reasoning powers and to en- 
courage a blind obedience to authority 
without question of its inherent rightness 
or sanction. Instead of promoting courage 
and independence, it fosters cowardice, 
toth intellectual and moral. 

It will readily become apparent, to 
any one who studies this vaunted dis- 
cipline of ours in actual practice, that 
it is carried out and persisted in, not 
for the benefit of the child, but for that of 
the teacher. At least two thirds of the 
force that keeps school discipline what it 
is, is that it saves trouble for the teacher 
in handling the large mass of irrepressible 
young units that he or she has to deal 
with. I have even known teachers and 
superintendents who bitterly objected to 
tco frequent recesses, because it made the 
children so much more difficult to handle. 
They seemed, in fact, to prefer to get them 
into a semi-narcotized condition, poisoned 
by their own carbon dioxide into a state 
of half hypnotized placidity, and to hold 
them there as long as possible. Ten wide- 
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awake, live children will keep any teacher’s 
hands full. Forty semi-comatose ones can 
be handled by the average hack product of 
our teacher mills. The only shadow of 
excuse for these monster and monstrous 
classes is the “economy” of our whole- 
sale public-school system. 

For all this flabby-bodiedness and plas- 
ticity, the keen air and the red-blooded 
Gothic morality of the playground is the 
finest possible corrective. Here the point 
of view is absolutely reversed. The chief 
credit is given to initiative, vigor, indi- 
vidual aggressiveness. But this is by no 
means allowed to run to injurious or 
brutal extremes. The necessity of team 
work comes in promptly in correcting. If 
a boy is to win more than a very moderate 
amount of respect and fame, it must be 
done, not by the hardness of his own 
knuckles or the vigor of his own cerebrum, 
but by his position as the head of a team 
or a gang. 

The boy who wants his own way all the 
time is as promptly and vigorously downed 
and the nonsense thrashed out of him on 
the playground as anywhere else on the 
face of the green earth. If he wants to 
dominate, he must first of all convince the 
other fellows that his plan is usually the 
best, and, second, allow them such privi- 
leges and advantages under his rule as to 
make it worth their while continuing in 
feudal fealty to him. 

Nor is there anywhere an atmosphere 
in which a higher value is accorded to 
moral manliness and truthfulness. The 
boy who will lie for any cause except to 
protect his fellow against the common 
enemy is looked upon as little better than 
an outeast. A thief, or, in the language 
of the day, a “swiper,” is given the 
shortest possible shrift. 


The Attitude of the Boy and the Man 
Toward the “ Squealer” 


E have, I think, greatly undervalued 

the inherent morality of the play- 
ground and of the healthy boy or girl be- 
cause its spirit runs to some odd and bi- 
zarre extremes at times—for instance, in 
the horror and execration displayed toward 
“peaching” of any sort. This, though it 
seriously interferes at times with school 
discipline, is an obvious survival of the 
old clan fealty, of standing together at 
whatever cost against the common enemy. 
Indeed, the boy has almost converted his 
teachers in this respect; and in the new 
schools, which are run for the children in- 
stead of the children being run for the 
schools, no boy or girl is now required to 
inform or tell tales upon a comrade. And, 
of course, in practical life, the attitude of 
the average man in business or profes- 
sional circles toward the “ squealer ” is al- 
most precisely that of the small boy. 

With a similar blindness, because the 
voy is not able to extend his primitive 
code of property rights to public utilities 
like watermelons and apples, we think 
that he is inherently dishonest if left to 
himself. But, after all, how much further 
have we got in our grown-up code of 
“honesty as the best policy,” and how 
many vague regions are there in the moral 
consciousness of all of us, especially in the 
realm of unexplored territories or unde- 
veloped franchises, where we feel our- 
selves to be in the charmed region of Kip- 
ling’s seal-poacher when he declared that 
“never a law of God or man runs north 
of Fifty-three”? 

As a matter of fact, boys and girls are 
by nature both truth-tellers and honest. 
And the more they receive of the bracing 
schooling of the playground and the less 
they hear of the cant of their elders and 
the pretty copy-book mottoes of the school- 
room, the more likely they are to be con- 
firmed in this bent. 

As a school of courage, of manliness, of 
truthfulness, of fidelity to your friends 
and to your verbal agreements, as a train- 
ing in self-control, in knowledge of your 
fellows and ability to work in harmony 
with them, it is infinitely superior to the 
artificial hothouse atmosphere of the 
school-room. 

But, says our critic, with an air of 
triumph, there is one lesson it never can 
teach, one thing that can be learned no- 
where else save in the school-room, and 
that is, the gift of dogged persistency, of 
perseverance, of doing the thing that it is 
necessary to do, whether we like it or not. 
To this I would reply that the playground 
does teach persistence and perseverance, 
but not of the character taught by the 
school-room. Both the method and the in- 
centive adopted in the school-room for 
teaching perseverance and industry are 
artificial and irrational. The reason why 
you slave over your uncongenial task in 
the school-room, committing to memory, 
parrot fashion, terms of whose meaning 
you have not the faintest conception, or 
facts for which you have no present or can 
see no future use, is simply blind obedi- 
ence to authority. The incentive that is 
offered is the favor of that authority and 
consequent approval and promotion. ©The 
good that you may be getting out of the 
process does not enter into your calcula- 
tion, for it is beyond your conception. 
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In real life, on the other hand, the 
heaviest toil, the most untiring and unre- 
mitting exertion, is expended for the sake 
of what you can win by it. It may be only 
the comparatively sordid and crude prize 
of bread and butter, of a sufficient wage to 
keep body and soul together. It is com- 
monly given, however, combined with this, 
to achieve the triumph of accomplishing 
something, of improving on what has been 
done before, of doing a better job than 
somebody else. The question promptly re- 
solves itself into the problem of how a 
man or woman is to be trained in doing 
that which they are either compelled to do 
from stern necessity, or led by the desire 
to succeed, to improve, to create some- 
thing, by being simply given the facility 
of doing what they do not like to do and 
do not in the least understand, at the com- 
mand of some one in authority. 


The Habit of Industry 


S a matter of grimmest fact, nine 

tenths of us are compelled to form 
the habit of industry sometime in life, 
whether we like it or not; and what is the 
use of borrowing trouble and anticipating 
discomfort of this sort from five to ten 
years ahead of the proper time? The child 
of eight and even of twelve or fourteen 
years of age is simply appalled at the idea 
of having to work from morning till night 
six days out of the week and twelve months 
out of the year. When he gets his man’s 
strength or skill, such toil comes to be 
made a comparatively natural and enjoy- 
able exercise of his proper powers. But 
why disgust him with it in advance by 
compelling him to do things that he takes 
no interest in and can see no sense in, and 
telling him that this is the sort of thing 
that he will have to continue doing all his 
life? 

The only point of similarity between the 
way children do tasks in school and men 
and women do their life tasks in later 
years is that they are both under the 
stern necessity of doing them. The spirit 
of the toil is totally different in the two 
cases. The toil of the adult is for a 
definite, perfectly natural and comprehen- 
sible purpose, and in seven cases out of ten 
is sweetened by a sense of increasing skill, 
of accomplishment, and of service to the 
race. The tasks of the child are sheer 
mortification of the flesh, done to acquire 
merit and favor in the eyes of incompre- 
hensible grown-ups, whose ways are not 
their ways. Because a child, most com- 
monly a boy, will not work in this slavish. 
irrational way at the crack of the educa- 
tional lash, he is frequently put down as 
stupid, and later turns out to be one of 
the masters of his time. 

In fact, one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of that wonderful industrial develop- 
ment which has occurred within the last 
fifty years has been the clear recognition 
of the fact, by its most successful captains. 
that work must be done in the spirit of a 
game in order to be most successful 
Match one gang of workmen against an- 
other, match one furnace in a steel works 
against the rest, get the men to racing and 
competing, fill them with an esprit di 
corps and a pride in the success of thei: 
own team or establishment, and then, and 
then only, will you get not only the best 
quality of work but the largest output. 

The greatest master of steel-makiny 
that the United States has seen, “ Cap 
tain Bill Jones” of Pittsburgh, who 
actually increased the rate of output o! 
the Carnegie works first six and finally 
twelve fold over what it was originall) 
getting out of the same number of men. 
had this for his chief motto, that the mei 
must be made to work as if they wer 
playing a game. The second was, that the: 
must have a short eight-hour day in ord 
to keep them fit; in other words, to gi\ 
them proper time for healthful recreatio 

To give a boy or a girl an overmasteri! 
interest in his or her subject, especially 
the hope of finding out something new o° 
improving on known methods can 
added, is to go much further to guarant 
habits of industry and enthusiastic hai 
work than merely to#teach them that as 
matter of religious duty they must wo 
so hard so many hours every day. 

All great employers of labor know wi 
this last class of workmen and wor 
women, and their language about them 
simply unprintable. In England he 
known as a “blanked board-school pro 
uct.” The man who does his work simp! 
because it is his duty to do about so mu 
and who takes no interest either in t 
work or interests of his employers, is t 
individual who is promptly unloaded fro 
the pay-roll whenever slack times come. 

In fine, the great play instinct, intel!'- 
gently followed and assisted, will lead t'\ 
child to full stature and the highest ty) 
of manhood and womanhood, physical!>. 
mentally, and morally. 
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